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THE YOUNG BOAT-BUILDER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LAYING DOWN TIIE KEEL. 


HAT are you doing here, Don John?” 
demanded Captain Shivernock, as he 
ascended the steps of the piazza. 
“T came to see you; sir,” replied Donald, 
respectfully. 
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‘¢ Well, you see me — don’t you?”’ 

**T do, sir.” 

‘* Have you been talking to Sykes and his 
wife?” asked ee captain, sternly. 

**T have, sir.’ 

** Have you told them that yo saw me on the 
island?” 

‘*No, sir; not them, nor anybody else.” 

“It’s well for you that you haven't,” added 
the captain, shaking his head —a significant 
gesture, which seemed to relate to the future, 
rather than to the present. ‘If you lisp a 
syllable of it, you will need a patch on your 
skull. — Now,” he continued, *‘ what do you 
want of me?” 
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“*T wanted to talk about the Juno with you. 
Perhaps I can find a customer for you.” 

‘* Come into the house,” growled the captain, 
as he stalked through the door. 

Donald followed him into a sitting-room, 
on one side of which was a secretary, provided 
with a writing-desk. The captain tossed his 
cap and overcoat into a chair, and seated 
himself at the desk. He picked up a quill 
pen, and began to write as though he intended 
to scratch a hole through the paper, making 
noise enough for a small locomotive. He 
finished the writing, and signed his name to 
it. Then he cast the contents of a sand-box 
upon it, returning to it the portion which did 
not adhere to the paper. The document 
looked as though it had been written with a 
handspike, or as though the words had been 
ploughed in, and a furrow of sand left to form 
the letters. 

‘“‘Here!” said the captain, extending the 
paper to his visitor, with a jerk, as though he 
were performing a most ungracious office. 

*¢What is it, sir?” asked Donald, as he 
took the document. 

“‘Can’t you read?” growled the strange 
man. 

Under ordinary circumstances Donald could 
read — could read writing when not more than 
half the letters were merged into straight 
lines; but it required all his skill, and not a 
little of his Scotch-Yankee guessing ability, to 
decipher the vagrant, staggering characters 
which the captain had impressed with so much 
force upon the paper. It proved to be a bill 
of sale of the Juno, in due form, and for the 
consideration of three hundred dollars. 

‘¢ Surely you cannot mean this, Captain Shiv- 
ernock?” exclaimed the amazed young man. 

“Can’t I? Do you think I’m a lunatic?” 
stormed the captain. 

Donald did think so, but he was not so im- 
prudent as to say it. 

‘I can’t pay you three hundred dollars for 
the boat,” pleaded he. 

‘* Nobody asked you to pay a red cent. 
The boat is yours. If yo don’t want her, 
sell her to the first man who is fool enough to 
buy her. That’s all.” 

“I’m very grateful to you for your kind- 
ness,” Captatn Shivernock; ‘“‘and I hope—” 

‘* All stuff!” interposed the strange man, 
savagely. ‘‘You are like the rest of the 
world, and next week you would be as ready to 
kick me as any other man would be, if you 
dared to do so. You needn’t stop any 
longer to talk that sort of boshtome. It will 
do for Sunday schools and prayer meetings.” 
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‘But I am really —” 

‘*No matter if you are really. Shut up!” 

‘¢T hope I shall be able to do something to 
serve you.” 

“Bah!” 

‘* Have you heard the news, Captain Shiver- 
nock?” asked Donald, suddenly changing the 
topic. 

‘What news?” 

“Tt’s in the Age. A man over in Lincoln- 
ville, by the name of Hasbrook, was taken out 
of his bed last night, and severely beaten.” 

‘‘ Hasbrook! Served him right!” exclaimed 
the captain, with a rough string of profanity, 
which cooled the blood of the listener. ‘‘ He 
is the biggest scoundrel in the State of Maine, | 
and I am much obliged to the man that did it. 
I would have taken a hand with him at the 
game, if I had been there.” 

This was equivalent to saying that he was 
not there. 

“Do you know this Hasbrook?” asked 
Donald. 

**Do I know him?» He swindled me out of 
a thousand dollars, and I ought to know him. 
If the man that flogged him hasn’t finished 
him, P’ll pound him myself when I catch him 
in the right place,” replied the strange man, 
violently. ‘*‘ Who did the job, Don John?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, sir. He hasn’t been dis- 
covered yet.” 

‘*If he is discovered, I’ll give him five hun- 
dred dollars, and pay the lawyers for keeping 
him out of jail. I wish I had done it myself; 
it would make me feel good.” : 

Donald was entirely satisfied that Captain 
Shivernock had not done it. He was pleased, 
even rejoiced, that his investigation had re- 
sulted so decidedly in the captain’s favor, for 
he would have been very sorry to feel obliged 
to disregard the injunction of secrecy which 
had been imposed upon him. 

‘¢ Did you fall in with any one after we parted 
this morning?” asked Donald, who desired to 
know whether the captain had met Laud 
Cavendish when the two boats appeared to be 
approaching each other. 

‘*©None of your business!” rudely replied 
the captain, after gazing for a moment into 
the face of the young man, as if to fathom his 
purpose in asking the question. ‘‘Do you 
think the world won’t move on if you don’t 
wind it up? Mind your own business, and 
don’t question me. I won’t have anybody 
prying into my affairs.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir; I don’t wish to pry into 
your affairs; and with your permission I will 
go home now,” replied Donald. 
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“You have my permission to go home,” 
sneered the strange man; and Donald availed 
himsclf of it without another instant’s delay. 

Certainly Captain Shivernock was a very 
strange man, and Donald could not begin to 
understand why he had given him the Juno 
and the sixty dollars in cash. It was plain 
enough that he had not been near Hasbrook’s 
house, though it was not quite clear how, if 
he left home at four o’clock, he had got aground 
eight miles from the city at the same hour; 
but there was probabiy some error in Donald's 
reckoning. The young man went home, and, 
on the way, having assured himself, to his own 
satisfaction, that he had no painful duty in 
regard to the captain to perform, he soon for- 
got all about the matter in the more engross- 
ing consideration of his great business enter- 
prise. When he entered the cottage, his 
mother very naturally asked him where he 
had been; and he gave her all the details of 
his interview with Mr.Rodman. Mrs. Ramsay 
was more cheerful than she had been before 
since the death of her husband, and they dis- 
cussed the subject till bed time. Donald had 
seventy-two dollars in his pocket, including 
his fees for measuring the yachts. It wasa 
new experience for him to keep anything from 
his mother; but he felt that he could not 
honorably tell her what had passed between 
the captain and himself. He could soon work 
the money into his business, and he need keep 
it only till Monday. He did not feel just right 
about it, even after he had convinced himsélf 
that he ought not to reveal Captain Shiver-- 
nock’s secret to her; but I must add, confi- 
dentially, that it is always best for boys —I 
mean young men — to tell their mothers ‘all 
about it;” and if Donald had done so in this 
instance, no harm would have come of the tell- 
ing, and it might have saved him a great deal 
of trouble, and her a great deal of anxiety, and 
agreat many painful doubts. Donald thought 
his view was correct; he meant to do exactly 
right; and he had the courage to do it, even 
if thereby he incurred the wrath and the ven- 
geance of the strange man. 

I have no doubt, from what indications I 
have of the character of Donald Ramsay, that 
he tried to learn his Sunday school lesson, 
tried to give attention to the sermons he heard, 
and tried to be interested in the good books 
he essayed to read on Sunday; but I am not 
sure that he succeeded entirely, for the skele- 
ton frame of the Maud would rise up in his 
imagination to cloud the vision of higher 
things, and the remembrance of his relations 
with Captain Shivernock would thrust itself 


upon him. Yet it is a great deal even to try 
to be faithful in one’s thoughts, and Donatd 
was gencrally more successful than on. this 
occasion, for it was not often that he was 
excited by events so stirring and prospects 
so brilliant. A single week would be tinw 
enough to accustom the young boat-builder 
to his occupation and restore his mental 
equilibrium. - 

The light of Monday morning’s sun was 
very welcome to him; and when only its light 
glcamed in the gray east, he rose from his bed 
to begin the labors of the day. His father 
had enlarged the shop, so that he could build # 
yacht of the size of the Maud under its roof 
and before breakfast time, he had prepared 
the bed, and levelled the blocks on which thé 
keel was to rest. At seven o’clock Lawrence 
Kennedy appeared, and together they looked 
over the stock on hand, and made out a list of 
the pieces of timber and plank that would be r+ 
quired. At first the journeyman was inclined to 
take the lead in the business; but he soon found 
that his youthful employer wasentirely familiat 
with the minutest details of the work, and 
knew precisely how to get out every stick of 
the frame. Donald constantly referred to the 
model of the Sea Foam, which he had already 
altered in accordance with the suggestions of 
his father, using the inch scale on which the’ 
model was projected, to get the size of the 
pieces, so that there should be no unnecessary 
waste in buying. 

Kennedy went with him to the lumber wharf, 
where the stock was carefully selected for the 
frame. Before dinner it was carted over to 
the shop, and in the afternoon the work was’ 
actually commenced. The keelson, with the 
aperture for the centre-board nicely adjusted, 
was laid down, levelled, and blocked up, so 
that the yacht should be as true asa hair when 
completed. The next steps were to set up fhe 
stern-post and the stem-piece, and Mr. Ram 
say’s patterns of these timbers were ready for 
use. Donald was tired etiough to rest when 
the clock struck six; but no better day’s wort 
fortwo men could be shown than that pex« 
formed by him and his journeyman. Another 
hand could now work to advantage on-tie 
frame, and Kennedy knew of a first-rate work- 
man who desired employment. He was re 
quested to have him in the shop the next 
morning. 

After supper, Donald went back to the shop 
to study, rather than to work. He seated hith- 
self on the bench, and was thinking over the 
details of the work, when, through the window, 








he saw Laud Cavendish run his sail-boatalong»: 
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side the Juno, which was moored a short dis- 
tance from the shore. Laud wanted to buy a 
boat, and Donald wanted to sell one. More 
than once he had been tempted to keep the 
Juno for his own use; but he decided that he 
could not afford such a luxury, even though 
she had cost him nothing. If he kept her, he 
would desire to use her, and he might waste 
too much of his precious time in sailing her. 
It would cost money as well as time to keep 
her; for boats are always in need of paint, 
spars, sails, rigging, and other repairs. He 
was resolute in his purpose to dispose of the 
Juno, lest the possession of her should de- 
moralize his attention to business. 

; It was plain enough to Donald that he must 
sell the Juno, though it was not as clear that 
Laud Cavendish could buy her; but he de- 
cided to see him, and, launching his tender, 
he pulled out to the Juno. While he was ply- 
ing his oars, it suddenly came across the mind 
of the young boat-builder that he could not 
sell this boat without exposing his relations 
to Captain Shivernock. Ile was rather star- 
tled by the thought, but, before he had followed 
it out toa conclusion, the tender was along- 
side the Juno. 

“Flow are you, Don John?” said Laud. 
“ J thought I would come down and look over 
the Juno.” 

** She is a first-rate boat,” replied Donald. 

¢* And the captain wants to sell her?” 

*¢ She’s for sale,” replied her owner. 

*¢ What's the price of her?” 

“Four hundred.” 

**That’s tuo steep, Don John. It is of no 
use for me to look at her if the captain won't 
sell her for less than that.” 

*¢ Say three fifty, then,” replied Donald. 

‘* Say three hundred.” 

. She is worth more money,” continued the 
owner, as he unlocked the .cuddy. ‘She has 
a fine cabin, fitted up like a parlor. Goin 
and look round.” 

- Donald led the way, and pointed out all the 
conveniences of the cabin, eloquently setting 
forth the qualities of the boat and her accom- 
modations. 

«I'll give three hundred for her,” said Laud. 

“She is worth more than that,” replied 
Donald. ‘Why, she cost the captain over 
fwe hundred; and I wouldn't build her for a 
mill less than that.” 

»* You?” laughed Laud. 

I'm building a yacht thirty feet long for 
Sam Rodman; and I'm to have twelve hun- 
dred for her,” answered Donald, struggling to 
be modest. 
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‘‘You are some punkins —arn’t you, Don 
John?” 

‘*T can’t quite come up to you, Mr. Caven- 
dish.” 

** Perhaps you will when you are as old as I 
am.” 

** Possibly; but it’s a big height to reach in 
two years. A manof your size ought not to 
haggle for fifty dollars on a boat.” 

“T can't afford to give more than three — 
hundred for the Juno,” protested Laud, very 
decidedly. 

“Can you afford to give that?” asked Don- 
ald, with a smile. 

Laud looked at him sharply, and seemed to 
be somewhat embarrassed. 

‘IT suppose I can't really afford it; but 
what's life for? We can't live it over again, 
and we ought to make the best of it. Don't 
you think so?” 

‘*Certainly — the best of it; but there may 
be some difference of opinion in regard to 
what the best of it may be.” 

“T mean to be a gentleman, and not a 
philosopher. I goin for a good time. Will 
you take three hundred for the boat? or will 
you tell the captain I will give that?” 

“T can sell her without going to him. I 
haven’t offered her to anybody but you, and I 
have no doubt I can get my price for her.” 

Laud talked till it was nearly dark; but 
Donald was firm, and at last he carried his 
point. 

“I will give the three hundred and fifty, 
because I want her very badly; but it’s a big 
price,” said Laud. 

“It’s dog cheap,” added Donald, who was 
beginning to think how he should manage the 
business without informing the purchaser that 
the Juno was his own property. 

Donald was a young man of many expedi- 
ents, and he finally decided to ask Captain 
Shivernock to exchange the bill of sale for one 
conveying the boat directly to Laud Caven- 
dish. This settled, he wondered how Laud 
expected to pay for his purchase, for it was 
utterly incredible to him that the swell could 
command so large a sum as three hundred and 
fifty dollars, After all, perhaps it would not 
be necessary to trouble the captain about the 
business, for Donald did not intend to give a 
bill of sale without the cash. 

‘*When do you want to close the trade?” 
he asked. 

“*T thought we had closed it,” replied Laud. 

“You want a bill of sale— don’t you?” 

‘*No, I don’t; I would rather not have one. 
When I get the boat, I know how to keep her. 











Besides, you will be a witness that I have 
bought her.” 

“That isn’t the way to do business,” pro- 
tested Donald. 

“If I'm satisfied, you,need not complain. If 
I pay you the cash down, that ends the matter.” 

“It you do.” 

Well, I will; here and now,” added Laud, 
pulling out his wallet. 

“Where did you get so much money, 
Laud?” asked Donald. 

It was doubtless an impertinent question, 
but it came from the heart of him who pro- 
posed it; and it was not resented by him to 
whom it was put. On the contrary, Laud 
secmed to be troubled, rather than indignant. 

**}on John, you are a good fellow,” said 
Laud, after a long pause. 

“Of course I am.” 

“For certain reasons of my own, I want 
you to keep this trade to yourself.” 

“Why so?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Then I won’t‘do it. If there is any hitch 
about the money, I won’t have anything to do 
with it.” 

* Any hitch? What do you mean by that?” 
demanded Laud, with a lofty air. 

“It’s no use to mince the matter, Laud. 
Three hundred and fifty dollars don't grow on 
every bush in.your or my garden; and I have 
been wondering, all the time, where a fellow 
like you should get money enough to buy a 
boat like the Juno.” 

Donald said all this fairly and squarely; 
but it occurred to him just then, that after he 
had sold the boat, any one might ask him the 
same question, and he would not fecl at liberty 
to answer it. 

“Do .you mean to insult mc?” demanded 
Laud. 

‘Nothing of the sort; and you needn't ride 
that high horse. I won’t sell the boat till I 
know where the moncy came from.” 

“Do you doubt my hgnor?” 

“Confound your honor! I think we have 
said enough.” 

“If you mean to say that I didn’t come 
honorably by my money, you are mistaken.” 

“Where did you get it, then?” 

‘Are you always willing to tell where you 
get every dollar in your pocket?” retorted 
Laud. 

That was a home-thrust, and Donald felt it 
in his trousers pocket, where he kept his wallet. 

““T am generally ready to tell where I get 
my money,” replied he; but he did not speak 
with much energy. 
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Laud looked about him, and seemed to te 
considering the matter. 

“I don’t like to be accused of stealing,” 
mused he. 

“T don't accuse you of anything,” added 
Donald. ‘ 

“It's the same thing. If I tell you where I 
got this money, will you keep it to yourself?” 
asked Laud. 

“If it’s all right I will.” 

* Honor bright, Don John?” 

“Tf it’s all right.” 

“O, it is!” protested Laud. “I will tell 
you; but you must keep the secret, whatever 
happens.” 

‘¢] will, if everything is as it should be.” 

“Well, Captain Shivernock gave it to me,” 
said Laud, in confidential tones, and after 
looking about to satisfy himself that no third 
person was within hearing. 

ve Captain Shivernock! ” exclaimed Donald. 

** Just so.” 

‘What for?” 

“TI can’t tell you any more. The captain 
would kill me if he found out that I had told 
you so much,” answered Laud. ‘I don't 
understand the matter mysclf; but the captain 
gave me that money and fifty dollars more;” 
and he handed Donald the price of the Juno. 
** You are not to say that I have even seen the 
captain.” 

‘When was this?” 

“* Last Saturday; ; but that’s all; not another 
word from me.” 

“It's very odd,” mused Donald. 

“You will keep still — won't you?” 

“Yes; until I am satisfied the thing is not 
all right.” 

“T shall not say that I own the Juno yet 
a while,” added Laud, as he returned to the 
boat in which he had come. 

Donald pulled ashore, with the money in 
his pocket. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST REGATTA. 


Downavp was not disposed to doubt the truth 
of Laud Cavendish’s story, for the circum- 
stances were precisely the same as those under 
which he had received the boat and the money 
from Captain Shivernock. If he had had no 
experience with the eccentric shipmaster him- 
self, he would have doubted the whole ex- 
planation, and refused to take the moncy. 
He recalled the events of Saturday. The last 
he saw of Laud, on that day, was when he 





ran his boat over towards the Northport shore, 
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whither the captain had gone before him. 
He had lost sight of both their boats at a time 
when it seemed very probable that they would 
mect. After what Laud had just said to him, 
and with. the money he had paid him in his 
pocket, he was confident they had met. The 
g@trange man had purchased the silence of 
Kaud, as he had his own, and at about the 
same price. 

Donald realized that Captain Shivernock 
had thrown away about seven hundred dol- 
lars that miorning, and, as he thought of it, 
he was amazed at his conduct; but the cap- 
fain did not mind paying a thousand dollars 
any time to gratify the merest whim. The 
young man tried again to fathom the motive 
ef his eccentric but liberal patron in thus 
throwing away such large sums, unnecessarily 
large, to accomplish his object. The Lincoln- 
ville outrage was the only possible solution; 
but if he were the ruffian, he would not have 
been on Long Island when he had a fair wind 
to run home, and Sykes and his wife both 
ggreed that he had left the house on the morn- 
ing that Donald had seen him. It was not 
possible, therefore, that the captain was guilty 
of the outrage. Laud had paid him seven 


fifty-dollar bills, and he had over four hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. 


He did not know 
what to do with it, and feeling that he had 
come ‘honestly by it, he was vexed at the nc- 
cessity of concealing it from his mother; but 
he was determined to pay it out, as occasion 
gcquired, for stock and hardware for the yacht 
he was building. When he went to his cham- 
ber, he concealed three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of the moncy in a secret place in the pine 
bureau, in which his clothes were kept. 

The next morning Kennedy appeared with 
the man he was authorized to employ, and 
the chips flew briskly in the shop all that day. 
At. nooa he went over to the wharf where he 
had bought his stock, and paid the bill for it. 
The lumber dealer commended his prompt- 
ness, and offered to give him credit for any 
lumber he might need; but Donald proudly 
declared that he should pay cash for all he 
bought, and he wanted the lowest cash prices. 
On his return to the shop, he entered in the 
account-book his father had kept the amount 
be had expended. The work went bravely 
on, for his two journeymen were interested in 
his success. They were glad to get employ- 
ment, and desired that the young boat-builder 
should not only build a fine yacht, but should 
make money by the job. The stem-piece and 
stern-post were set up, and gradually the 
frarae began to assume the shape of a vessel. 
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Donald watched the forming of the yacht very 
carefully, and saw that everything was done 
according to the model and the scale. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Rodman, accom- 
panied by a friend who was a ship-builder, 
visited the shop to inspect the work. The 
frame, so far as it was set up, was carefully 
examined, and the expert cordially approved 
all that had been done, declaring that he had 
never seen a better job in his life. Of course 
Donald was proud of this partial success. 

“T have had some doubts, Don John,” 
laughed Mr. Rodman; “but I am entirely 
satisfied now.” 

‘“‘Thank you, sir. I have had no doubts, 
I could see that frame in my mind as plainly 
before a stick had been touched as I do now.” 

**You have done weil, and I am quite sure 
that you will make a yacht of it. Now, if 
you will give me a receipt for one hundred 
dollars, I will let you have so much towards 
the price of the Maud, for I suppose you want 
to pay your men off to-night.” 

‘*T have money cnough, sir, to pay my men, 
and I don’t ask you for any moncy yet,” re- 
plied the young boat-builder. 

‘* But I prefer to pay you as the work pro- 
gresses.” 

Donald did not object, and wrote the receipt. 
He was a minor, and his mother, who was 
the administratrix of her husband’s estate, 
was the responsible party in the transaction 
of business; but he di@ not like to sign his 
mother’s name to a receipt, and thus wholly 
ignore himself, and, adopting a common fic 
tion in trade, he wrotc, ‘‘Ramsay & Son,” 
which he determined should be the style of 
the firm. ‘ Ramsay” might mean his father 
or his mother, and he had already arranged 
this matter with her. Mr. Rodman laughed 
at the signature, but did not object to it, and 
Donald put the money in his pocket, after 
crediting it on the book. 

This was the day appointed for the first re- 
gatta of the Yacht Club. The coming event 
had been talked about in the city during the 
whole weck, not only among the boys, but 
among the men who were interested in yacht- 
ing. About a dozen yachts had been entered 
for the race, though only four of them belonged 
to the club; those that were not enrolled be- 
ing nominally in charge of members, in order 
to conform to the regulations. Donald had 
measured all these boats, and made a schcd- 
ule of them, in which appeared the captain’s 
name, the length of the craft, with the correc- 
tion to be subtracted from the sailing time in 
order to reduce it to standard time. There 
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were columns in the table for the starting 
time, the return time, and the sailing time. 
The ‘‘ correction” was virtually the allowance 
which a large yacht made to a smaller one for 
the difference in length. ‘ 

The club had adopted the regulations of the 
Dorchester Yacht Club, which contained a 
‘table of allowance per mile.” In this table, 
a yacht one hundred and ten feet six inches 
long, is taken as the standard for length. 
The Skylark was just thirty feet long on the 
water-line, and her allowance by the table was 
two minutes forty-three and four tenths sec- 
onds for every mile sailed in a regatta. The 
Sea Foam’s length was three inches less, and 
her allowance was one and three tenths sec- 
onds more. Donald had his table all ready 
for the use of the judges, of whom he had 
been appointed the chairman. Mr. Mon- 
tague’s large yacht had been anchored in the 
bay, gayly dressed with flags and streamers, 
to be used as the judges’ boat. The yachts 
were to start at ten o’clock. 

‘*T don’t want to leave my work a bit,” said 
Donald, as he took off his apron. ‘I may 


have to lose a whole day in the race, and I 
can’t afford it.” 
‘* Now, I think you can,” replied Kennedy. 
‘*Tt looks too much like boys’ play.” 


‘*No matter what it is. If you are going to 
make a business of building yachts and sail- 
boats, it is for your interest to encourage this 
sort of thing all you can,” added Kennedy. 

“TI think you are right there,” answered 
Donald, who had not before taken this view. 

‘* Besides, you ought to see how those boats 
work. ‘You will get some ideas that will be 
of use to you. You should observe every 
movement of the boats with the utmost care. 
I think you will make more money attending 
the regattas, if there was one every week, than 
by working in the shop.” 

‘You are right, Kennedy, and I am glad 
you expressed your opinions, for I shall feel 
that I am not wasting my time.” 

** Your father has been to Newport and New 
York on purpose to attend regattas, and I am 
sure, if he were here now, he would not miss 
this race for a fifty-dollar bill,” continued the 
workman. 

Donald was entirely satisfied, and went into 
the house to dress for the occasion. He was 
soon ready, and walked down the beach 
towards the skiff he used to go off to the sail- 
boat. The sky was overcast, and the wind 
blew a smashing breeze, promising a lively 
race. The Juno had been entered for the re- 
gatta, but she was still at hermoorings off the 
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shop, and Donald wondered where Laud was, 
for he had been very enthusiastic over the 
event. Before he could embark, the new pro- 
prietor of the Juno appeared. He was dressed 
in a suit of new clothes, wore a new round- 
top hat, and sported a cane in his hand. His 
mustache had been freshly colored, and every 
hair vas carefully placed. He did not look 
like a yachtman; more like a first-class swell. 

‘*T have been all the morning looking for 
some fellows to sail with me,” said Laud. ‘I 
can’t find a single one. Won’t you go with 
me, Don John?” 

“Thank you; I am one of the judges, and 
I can’t go,” replied Donald, who, if he had 
not been engaged, would have preferred to 
sail with some more skilful and agreeable 
skipper than Laud Cavendish. 

**Won’t your men go with me?” 

“T don’t know; you can ask them.” 

“TI am entitled to carry five, and I want 
some live weights to-day, for it is blowing 
fresh,” added Laud, as he walked towards the 
shop. 

Neither of Donald’s men was willing to lose 
his time, and as Laud came out of the shop, 
he discovered a young lady walking up the 
beach towards the city. A gust of wind blew 
her hat away at this moment, and Mr. Cav- 


.endish gallantly ran after, and recovered it, 


as Donald would have done if he had not 
been anticipated, for he recognized the young 
lady as soon as he sawher. Even as it was, 
he was disposed to run after that hat, and dis- 
pute the possession of it with Mr. Laud Cav- 
endish, for the owner thereof was Miss Nellie 
Patterdale. 

‘* Allow me to return your truant hat, Miss 
Patterdale,” said Laud. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Cavendish,” replied Nel- 
lie, rather coldly, as she resumed her walk 
towards the place where Donald stood, a few 
rods farther up the beach. 

‘sWe have a fine breeze for the race, Miss 
Patterdale,” added Laud, smirking and jerk- 
ing, as though he intended to improve the 
glorious opportunity, for the young lady was 
not only bewitchingly pretty, but her father 
was anabob, with only two children. 

‘‘Veery fine, I should think,” she answered ; 
and her tones and manner were anything but 
encouraging to the aspirant. 

“IT hope you are going to honor the gallant 
yachtmen with your presence, Miss Patter- 
dale.” 

‘‘T shall certainly see the race.— Good 
morning, Don John,” said she, when she 
came within speaking distance of Donald. 
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‘Good morning, Nellie,” replied he, blush- 
ing, as he felt the full force of her glance and 
her smile—a glance and a smile for which 
Laud would have saerificed all he held dear in 
the world, even to his cherished mustache. 
* Don’t you attend the race?” 

‘Yes, I want to attend now. Ned invited 
me to go on board of the judges’ boat; bit the 
sun was out then, and mother would not let 
me go. Father said the day would be cloudy, 
and I decided to go; but Ned had gone. I 
came down here to see if I couldn’t hail him. 
Won't you take me off to the Penobscot in 
your boat?” 

‘Certainly I will, with the greatest pleas- 
ure,” replied Donald, with enthusiasm. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Patterdale,” in- 
terposed Laud. ‘Iam going off in the Juno; 
allow me to tender her for your use. I can 
take you off, Don John, at the same time.” 

‘It’s quite rough, as you see, Nellie, and 
the Juno is much larger than my boat. You 
can go in her more comfortably than in 
mine,” added Donald. 

“Thank you; just as you please, Don John,” 
she answered. 

“Bring her up to the wharf, Mr. Caven- 
dish,” continued Donald. 

Laud leaped into his skiff, and pulled off to 
the Juno, while Nellie and Donald walked 
around to the wharf. In a few moments the 
boat was ready, and came up to the pier, 
though her clumsy skipper was so excited at 
the prospect of having the nabob’s pretty 
daughter in his boat, that he had nearly 
smashed her against the timbers. The gal- 
lant skipper bowed, and smirked, and smiled, 
as he assisted Miss Patterdale to a place in the 
standing-room. Donald shoved off the bow, 
and the Juno filled her mainsail, and went off 
flying towards the Penobscot. 

‘It’s a smashing breeze,” said Donald, as 
the boat heeled down. 

** Glorious!” exclaimed Laud. 
fond of sailing, Miss Patterdale?” 

“Tam very fond of it.” 

“Perhaps you would like to sail around the 
course in one of the yachts?” suggested the 
skipper. , 

“I should be delighted to do so,” she re- 
plied, eagerly; and she glanced at Donald, as 
if to ascertain if such a thing were possible. 

**T should be pleased to have you sail in the 
Juno,” added Laud, with an extra smirk. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Cavendish; you are very 
kind; but perhaps I had better not go.” 

‘TI should be delighted to have you go with 
me.” 


** Are you 
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“‘T don't think you would enjoy it, Nellie,” 
said Donald. ‘It blows fresh, and the Juno 
is rather wet in a heavy sea.” 

Laud looked at him with an angry expres- 
sion, and when Nellie turned away from him, 
he made significant gestures to induce Donald 
to unsay what he had said, and persuade her 
to go with him. 

“IT am sure you will be delighted with the 
sail, Miss Patterdale. You will be perfectly 
dry where you are sitting; or, if not, I have a 
rubber coat, which will protect you.” 

“TI think I wiil not go,” she replied, so 
coldly that her tones would have frozen any 
one but a simpleton like Laud. 

The passage was of brief duration, and 
Donald assisted Nellie up the accommoda- 
tion steps of the Penobscot, stepping forward 
in season to deprive Laud of this pleasant 
office. 

“IT am much obliged to you, Mr. Caven- 
dish,” said she, walking away from the steps. 

**That was mean of you, Don John,” mut- 
tered Laud, as Donald came down the steps 
to assist in shoving off the Juno. 

‘¢ What was mean?” 

“Why, to tell Nellie she would not enjoy 
the sail with me.” 

** She could do as she pleased.” 


** But you told her the Juno was wet,” added 
Laud, angrily. 
** She is wet when it blows.” 


‘*No matter if she is. It was mean of you 
to say anything about it, after all I have done 
for you.” 

‘Tt wasn’t mean to tell the truth, and save 
her from a ducking, and I don’t know what 
you have done for me.” 

**You don’t? Didn’tI buy this boat of you, 
and pay you fifty dollars more than she is 
worth?” 

‘No, you didn’t. But if you are dissatis- 
fied with your bargain, I will take her off 
your hands.” 

“You! I want the money I paid.” 

“You shall have it. Come to the shop 
after the race, and you may throw up the 
trade.” 

“Will Captain Shivernock pay you back 
the money?” sneered Laud. 

“T’ll take care of that, if you want to give 
her up,” added Donald, warmly. 

‘“‘Never mind that now. Can’t you per- 
suade Nellie to sail with me?” continued 
Laud, more gently. ‘If you will, I will give 
you a five-dollar bill.” 

Donald would have given double that sum 
rather than have had her go with him, and she 
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would have given ten times the amount to 
avoid doing so. 

‘**T can’t persuade her, for I don’t think it is 
best for her to go,” replied Donald. 

“No matter what you think. You are a 
good fellow, Don John: do this for me — 
won’t you? It would be a great favor, and I 
shall never forget it.” 

‘““Why do you want her to go with you?” 
demanded Donald, rather petulantly. “A 
yacht in a race is no place for ladies. I can 
find some fellows on board here who will be 
glad to go with you.” 

“But I want her to go with me. The fact 
of it is, Don John, I rather like Nellie, and I 
want to be better acquainted with her.” 

“If you do, you must paddle your own ca- 
noe,” replied Donald, indignantly, as he as- 
cended the steps, and joined the other two 
judges on deck. 

‘*We are waiting for you, Don John,” said 
Sam Rodman, who was one of them. 

“It isn’t ten yet, and I have the papers all 
ready. Who is to be the time-keeper?” asked 
the chairman. 

“T have a watch with a second hand, and I 
wiil take that office,” said Frank Norwood, 
who was the third. 4 

Most of the yachts were already in line, and 
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the captain of the fleet, in the tender of his 
yacht, was ‘arranging them, the largest to 
windward. The first gun had been fired at 
half past nine, which was the signal to get 
into line, and at the next, the yachts were to 
get under way. All sail except the jib was 
set, and at the signal each craft was to slip her 
cable, hoist her jib, if she had one, and get 
under way, as quickly as possible. The 
“‘rode” was simply to be cast off, for the end 
of it was made fast to the tender, which was 
used as a buoy for the anchor. 

** Are they all ready?” asked Donald, as the 
time drew near. 

‘‘All but the Juno. Laud has picked up two 
live weights, and wants another man,” replied 
Sam Rodman. 

‘© We won't wait for him.” 

But Laud got into line in season. One of 
the seamen of the Penobscot stood at the 
lock-string of the gun forward, ready to fire 
when the chairman of the judges gave the 
word. 

‘Have your .watch ready, Frank,” said 
Donald. 

‘“ All ready,” answered Norwood. 

“Fire!” shouted Donald. 

Some of the ladies ‘‘ squealed” when the 
gun went off, but all eyes were immediately 
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directed to the yachts. The Christabel, with 
a reef in her fore and main sails, was next to 
the Penobscot; then came the Skylark, the 
Sea Foam, andthe Phantom. Before the gun 
was fired, the captains had stationed a hand in 
each yacht at the cable, and others at the jib- 
halyards and down-hauls. The instant the 
gun was discharged, the jibs were run up, and 
the ‘‘rodes” thrown overboard. Some of the 
yachts, however, were unfortunate, and did 
not obtain a good start. In one the jib down- 
haul fouled, and another ran over her cable, 
and swamped her tender. The conflict was 
believed to be between the Skylark and the 
Sea Foam, for there was too much wind for 
the Christabel, which was the fastest light- 
weather craft in the line. 

It was a beautiful sight when the yachts 
went off, with the wind only a little abaft the 
beam. The young gentlemen sailing them 
were rather excited, and made some mistakes. 
The Skylark at once took the lead, for Com- 
modore Montague was the most experienced 
boatman in the fleet. He made no mistakes, 
and his superior skill was soon evident in the 
distance between him and the Sea Foam. 

The crowd of people on the shore and the 
judges’ yacht watched the contestants till they 
disappeared beyond Turtle Head. ‘The boats 
had a free wind both ways, with the exception 
of a short distance beyond the head, where 
they had to beat up to Stubb's Point Ledge. 
There was nothing for the judges to do until 
the yachts came in, and Donald spent a couple 
of delightful hours with Nellie Patterdale. 
Presently the Skylark appeared again beyond 
the Head, leading the fleet as before. On she 
drove, like a bolt from an arrow, carrying a 
big bone in her mouth; and the judges pre- 
pared to take her time. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SKYLARK AND THE SEA FOAM. 


FRANK Norwoop was the time-keeper, and 
he stood with his watch in his hand. Each 
yacht was to pass to windward of the Penob- 
scot, and come round her stern, reporting as 


she did so. Sam Rodman was to call “‘ time” 
when the foremast of each yacht was in range 
with a certain chimney of a house on the main 
shore. At the word Frank was to give the 
time, and Donald was to write it down on his 
schedule. Everything was to be done with the 
utmost accuracy. The Skylark was rapidly 
approaching, with the Sea Foam nearly half 
a mile astern of her. The Phantom and Chris- 
‘tabel were not far behind the Sea Foam, while 
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the rest were scattered along all the way over 
to Turtle Head. 

‘Ready there!” shouted Donald, as the 
Skylark came nearly in range of the Penob- 
scot and the chimney. 

** All ready,” replied Sam Rodman. 

The gun forward had been loaded, and a 
seaman stood at the lock-string, to salute the 
first boat in. 

“Time!” shouted Sam, as the mainsail of 
the Skylark shut in the chimney on the shore; 
and the six-pounder awoke the echoes among 
the hills. 

‘* Twelve, forty, and thirty-two seconds,” add- 
ed Frank, as he took the time from the watch, 

_ “Twelve, forty, thirty-two,” repeated Don- 
ald, as he wrote it on the schedule. 

The crowd on the judges’ yacht cheered the 
commodore as the Skylark rounded the Penob- 
scot, and ladies waved their handkerchiefs at 
him with desperate enthusiasm. 

“T thought you said the. Sea Foam was to 
beat the Skylark,” said Nellie Patterdale. 

**T think she may do it yet,” replied Donald. 

** And Sam’s new boat must beat them both, 
Don John,” laughed Maud Rodman. 

‘“*Time!” called Sam. 

“Twelve, forty-five, two,” added Joc. 

‘‘ Twelve, forty-five, two,” repeated Donald, 
writing down the time. 

By this time the Skylark had come about, 
not by gybing, — for the wind was too heavy 
to make this evolution in safety, — but had 
come round head to the wind, and now passed 
under the stern of the Penobscot. 

“Skylark!” reported the commodore. 

A few minutes later the Sea Foam did the 
same. The Phantom came in a minute after 
the Sea Foam, and for a few moments the 
judges were very busy taking the time of the 
next four boats. The Juno did not arrive till ' 
half past one, and she was the lastone. As 
fast as the yachts rounded the Penobscot, they 
went off to the line and picked up thcir cables 
and anchors. The captains of the several craft 
which had sailed in the race then boarded the 
Penobscot to ascertain the decision of the 
judges. 

‘*You waxed me badly, Robert,” said Ned 
Patterdale, who was mortified at the defeat of 
the Sea Foam, though he kept good-natured 
about it. 

‘*T still think the Skylark can’t be beaten by 
anything of her inches,” replied Commodore 
Montague. 

‘‘Tam rather disappointed in the Sea Foam,” 
added Ned. 

Donald heard this remark, and he was much 
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disturbed by it; for it seemed like a reproach 
upon the skill of his father, and an imputation 
upon the reputation of Ramsay & Son. If the 
yachts built by the *‘ firm” were beaten as badly 
as the Sea Foam had been, though she had 
outsailed the Phantom, it would seriously in- 
jure the business of the concern. The defeat 
of the Sea Foam touched the boat-builder in 
a tender place, and he found it necessary to 
do something to maintain the standing of the 
firm. He knew just what the matter was; but 
under ordinary circumstances he would not 
have said a word to damage the pride of the 
present owner of the Sea Foam. 

‘*T am sorry you are not satisfied with her, 
Ned,” said Donald. 

‘*But I expected too much of her; for I 
thought she was going to beat the Skylark,” 
replied Ned Patterdale. ‘I think you encour- 
aged me somewhat in that direction, Don 
John.” 

“TY did; and I still think she can beat the 
Skylark.” 

‘It’s no use to think so; for she has just 
beaten me four minutes and a half; and that’s 
half a mile in this breeze. Nothing could have 
been more fairly done.” 

“Tt was all perfectly fair, Ned; but you know 
that winning a race does not depend entirely 
upon the boat,” suggested Donald, hinting 
mildly at his own theory of the defeat. 

‘*Then you think I didn’t sail her well?” 
said Ned. 

“IT think you sailed her very well; but it 
could not be expected that you would do as 
well with her as Bob Montague with the Sky- 
lark, for he has sailed his yacht for months, 
while you have only had yours a few wecks. 
This is a matter of business with me, Ned. 
If our boats are beaten, we lose our work. It 
is bread and butter to me.” 

‘Tf it was my fault, I am sorry she was beat- 
en, for your sake, Don John; but I did my best 
with her,” replied Ned, with real sympathy for 
his friend. 

‘*Of course I am not going to cry over spilt 
milk.” 

‘Do you really think the Sea Foam can beat 
the Skylark?” 

“I think so; but I may be mistaken. At 
any rate, I should like the chance to sail the 
Sea Foam with the Skylark. I don’t consider 
it exactly an even thing between you and the 
commodore, because he has had so much 
more experience than you have,” replied Don- 
ald. 

“You believe you can sail the Sea Foam 
better than I can —do you, Don John?” 





“Tt wouldn't be pleasant for me to say that, 
Ned.” ‘ 

‘*But that’s what you mean?” 

“I have explained the reason why I spoke 
of this matter at all, Ned.- It is bread and 
butter to me, and I hope you don’t think I am 
vain.” 

Ned was a little vexed at the remarks of his 
friend, and rather indignant at his assumed 
superiority as a boatman. Donald was usually 
very modest and unpretentious. He was not 
in the habit of claiming that he could do 
anything better than another. Generally, in 
boating matters, when he saw that a thing 
was done wrong, he refrained from criticising 
unless his opinion was asked, and was far 
from being forward in fault-finding. Though 
he was an authority among the young men in 
sailing boats, he had not attained this distinc- 
tion by being a critic and caviller. Ned was 
therefore surprised, as well as indignant, at 
the comments and the assumption of Donald; 
but a little reflection enabled him to see the 
boat-builder’s motive, which was anything but 
vanity. He had some of this weakness him- 
self, and felt that he had sailed the Sea Foam 
as well as any one could have done it, and was 
satisfied that the Skylark was really a faster 
yacht than his own. The race was plain sail- 
ing, with a free wind nearly all the way, and 
there was not much room for the exercise of 
superior skill in handling the craft. At least, 
this was Ned’s opinion. If the course had 
been a dead beat to windward for ten miles, 
the case would have been different; and Ned 
had failed to notice that he had lost half the 
distance between the Skylark and the Sea 
Foam when he rounded the stake buoy. 

It was a fact that among the large‘ party on 
board of the Penobscot, the boats of the firm of 
Ramsay & Son were just then at a discount, 
and those of the Newport builders at a corre- 
sponding premium. Donald was grieved and 
vexed, and trembled for the future of the firm 
of which he was the active representative. 
But he figured up the results of the race, and 
when the captains of all the yachts had come 
on board of the judges’ boat, he announced 
the prizes and delivered them to the winners, 
with a little speech. The silver vase was given 
to the commodore, with liberal and magnani- 
mous commendations both of the yacht and 
her captain, The marine glass was presented’ 
to Edward Patterdale, as the winner of the 
second prize, with some pleasant words, which 
did not in the least betray the personal dis- 
comfiture of the chairman. There was a fur 
ther ceremony on the quarter-deck of the Pe- 
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nobscot, which was not in the programme, 
and which was unexpected to all except the 
Officers of the club. 

**Captain Laud Cavendish, of the Juno,” 
said the chairman of the judges, who stood on 
the trunk of the yacht, where all on board, as 
well as those in the boats collected around 
her, could see him. 

Laud stepped forward, wondering what the 
call could mean. 

“I find, after figuring up the results of the 
race,” continued the chairman, glancing at the 
schedule he held in his hand, ‘*‘that you are 
entitled to the third and last prize. By care- 
fully timing the movements of your excellent 
craft, and by yeur superior skill in sailing her, 
you have contrived to come in—last in the 
race; and the officers of the club have in- 
structed the judges to award this medal to you. 
I have the honor and the very great pleasure 
of suspending it around your neck.” 

The medal was made of sole leather, about 
six inches in diameter. Attached to it was a 
yard of stove-pipe chain, by which it was hung 
around the neck of the winner of the as¢ prize. 
A shout of laughter and a round of applause 
greeted the presentation of the medal. Laud 
did not know whether to simile or get mad; for 
he felt like the victim of a practical joke. Miss 
Nellie Patterdale stood near him, and perhaps 
her presence restrained an outburst of anger. 
Mr. Montague, the father of the commodore, 
had provided a bountif#l collation in the cabin 
of the Penobscot, and the next half hour was 
given up to the discussion of the repast. Laud 
tried to make himself agreeable to Nellie, and 
the poor girl was persecuted by his attentions 
until she was obliged to break away from him. 

“Don John, I am told that everybody is sat- 
isfied with this race except you,” said Commo- 
dore Montagueyas the party went on deck after 
the collation. 

“T am satisfied with it,” replied Donald. 
“Everything has been perfectly fair, and the 
Skylark has beaten the Sea Foam.” 

** But you still think the Sea Foam can out- 
sail the Skylark?” 

“I think so; but of course I may be mis- 
taken.” 

** You believe that Ned Patterdale didn’t get 
all her speed out of the Sea Foam,” added the 
commodore. 

‘*T don’t mean to say a word to disparage 
Ned; but he don’t know the Sea Foam as you 
do the Skylark.” 

‘There is hardly a particle of difference be- 
tween the boats.” 

“T know it; but you have had so much more 





experience than Ned, that he ought not to be 
expected to compete with you. If you will 
exchange boats, and you do your best in the 
Sea Foam, I believe you would beat your own 
yacht. I think Ned does first rate for the ex- 
perience he has had.” 

**So do I; but I believe the difference is in 
the sailing of the boats; for you may build 
two yachts as near alike as possible, and one 
of them will do better than the other,” said 
Robert Montague. 

*T should like to have you sail the Sen Foam 

gainst the Skylark, Bob,” added Donald. 

wes You don’t want me to beat my own boat, 
if I can — do you, Don John?” laughed Robert. 

**T think you could.” 

“Til tell you what I’ll do: I'll sail the Sky- 
lark against the Sea Foam this afternoon, and 
you shall handle Ned’s yacht. I have been 

talking with him about it, and he agrees to it.” 

‘“¢I’m willing, Bob,” replied Donald, eagerly. 

* All right.” 

‘“*T hope Ned don’t think hard of me for 
speaking of this matter,” added Donald. ‘I 
wouldn't have uttered a word if this result did 
not affect our business.” 

‘*T understand it, Don John; and so does 
Ned. But I think you are making a mistake; 
for if the Sea Foam is beaten again by the Sky- 
lark, —as I believe she will be, —it will be all 
the worse for your firm,” laughed Robert. 

“T am willing to run the risk,” replied Don- 
ald. ‘‘If we can’t build a boat as fast as the 
Skylark, I want to know it.” 

**But, Don John, you don’t expect me to Ze# 
you beat me—do you?” 

“Certainly not, Bob. -I hope you will do your 
very best, and I shall be satisfied with the re- - 
sult.” 

It was soon reported over the Penobscot that 
another race was to be sailed immediately, and 
the rcport created intense excitement when 
the circumstances of the affair were explained. 
Judges were appointed, and other arrange- 
ments concluded. Donald and Ned Patterdale 
went on board of the Sea Foam, and Commo- 
dore Montague on board of the Skylark. The 
two yachts anchored in line, with the Skylark 
to windward, as she was three inches longer 
than the other. The start was to be made at 
the firing of the first gun. Donald took his 
place at the helm of the Sea Foam, and sta- 
tioned the hands. He was 2 little afraid that 
Ned Patterdale was not as enthusiastic as he 
might be; for if his yacht won the race, the 
responsibility for the loss of the first prize in 
the regatta would rest upon him, and not upon 
his craft. It would not be pleasant for him to 
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know that he had failed, in any degree, as a 
skipper. The position of Donald, therefore, 
was not wholly agrecable; for he did not like 
to prove that his friend was deficient in skill, 
though the future prosperity of the firm of 
Ramsay & Son required him to do so. 

The wind was even fresher than before, and 
dark clouds indicated a heavy rain before night ; 
but Donald did not heed the weather. He 
stationed Ned in the standing-room to tend 
the jib-sheets and mind the centre-board. 
Two hands were at the cable, and two more 
at the jib-halliards. 

“Are you all ready forward?” called the 
skipper fro Zem. of the Sea Foam. 

‘All ready,” replied the hands. And Don- 
ald waited with intense interest for the gun. 

Bang! 

“Let go! Hoist the jib!” cried Donald. 

The hands forward worked with a will. The 
rode was thrown into the tender, to which the 
end of it was made fast, and the jib, crackling 
and banging in the stiff breeze, now almost a 
gale, went up in an instant. 

“TTaul down the lee jib-sheet,” said Donald 
to his companion in the standing-room. And 
it is but fair to say that Ned worked as briskly 
as the yachtmen at the bow. 

The Sea Foam hecled over, as the blast struck 
her sails, till her rail went under; but Donald 
knew just what she would bear, and kept the 
tiller stiff in his hand. Stationing Dick Ad- 
ams at the main sheet behind him, hé placed 
the others upon the weather side. In a mo- 
ment more the yacht came to her bearings, 
and lying well over, she flew off on her course. 
She had made a capital start, and the Skylark 
was equally fortunate in this respect. The two 
yachts went off abeam of each other, and for 
half a mile neither gained a hair upon the 
other. Then commenced the struggle for the 
victory. First the Skylark gained a few inch- 
es; then the Sea Foam made half a length, 
though she immediately lost it; for in these 
relative positions, she came under the Ice of 
her opponent. 

Again the Skylark forged ahead, and was a 
length in advance of the Sea Foam, when the 
yachts came up with Turtle Head. 

**You are losing it, Don John,” said Ned, 
apparently not much displeased at the re- 
sult. 

“Not yet,” replied Donald. — “ A pullon the 
main sheet, Dick,” added the skipper, as he 
putthe helm down. ‘Give her six inches 
more centre-board, Ned.” 

*“You will be on the rocks, Don John!” 
shouted the owner of the yacht, as the Sea 
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Foam dashed under the stern of the Skylark, 
and ran in close to the shore. 

‘Don't be alarmed, Ned. 
jib-sheet a little more! 
said the confident skipper. 

By this manceuvre the Sea Foam gained a 
position to windward of her rival; but she ran 
within half her breadth of beam of the dan- 
gerous rocks, and Ned expected every instant 
the race would end in a catastrophe. She went 
clear, however; for Donald knew just the depth 
of water at any Lime of tide. Both yachts were 
now under the lec of the island, and went along 
more gently than before. It was plain enough 
now that the Sea Foam had the advantage. Be- 
yond the Ilead, and near the ledge, she was 
obliged to haul up to the wind, in order to leave 
the buoy on the port, as required by the rule. 
Donald kept her moving very lively, and when 
she had made her two tacks, she had weath- 
ered the buoy, and, rounding it, she gybed so 
near the ledge that the commodore could not 
have crawled in between him and the buoy if 
he had been near enough to doso. Ilauling 
up the centre-board, and letting off the sheets, 
the Sea Foam went for a time before the wind. 

When the Skylark had rounded the buoy, 
and laid her course for Turtle lead again, she 
was at least an eighth of a mile astern of her 
rival. Donald hardly looked at her, but gazed 
steadfastly at the sails and the shore of the 
island. The sheets had to be hauled in little 
by little, as she followed the contour of the 
land, till at the point below Turtle Lead the 
yacht had the wind forward of the beam. 
Then came the home stretch, and the skipper 
trimmed his sails, adjusted tne centre-board, 
and stationed his crew as live weights with the 
utmost care. It was only necessary for him to 
hold his own in order to win the race, and he 
was painfully anxious for the result. 

In the Skylark the commodore saw just 
where he had lost his advantage, and regretted 
too late that he had permitted the Sea Foam 
to get to windward of him; but he strained 
every nerve to recover his position. The wind 
continued to freshen, and probably both yachts 
would have done better with a single reef in 
the mainsail; but there was no time to reduce 
sail. As they passed Turtle Head and came 
out into the open bay, the white-capped waves 
broke over the bows, dashing the spray from 
stem to stern. Neither Donald nor Robert 
flinched a hair, or permitted a sheet to be 
started. 


Ifaul down the 
Steady!. Belay!” 


*¢ You'll take the mast out of her, Don John,”. 
said Ned Patterdale, wiping the salt water from 
his face. 
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“Tf I do, I'll put in another,” replied Don- 
ald. ‘*But you can’t snap that stick. The 
Skylark’s mast will go by the board first, and 
then it will be time enough to look out for 
ours.” 

**'You have. beaten her, Don John,” added 
Ned. ; 

“Not yet. ‘There’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip.’” 

‘*But you are a quarter of a mile ahead of 
her, at least. It’s blowing a gale, and we 
can’t carry all this sail much longer.” 


‘She can carry it as long as the Skylark. } 


When she reefs, we will do the same. I want 
to show you what the Sea Foam’s made of. 
She is as stiff as a line-of-battle ship.” 

‘But look over to windward, Don John,” 
exclaimed Ned, with evident alarm. ‘Isn’t 
that a squall?” 

“No; I think not. It’s only a shower of 
rain,” replied Donald. ‘There may be a puff 
of wind init. If there is, I can touch her up.” 

“The Skylark has come up into the wind, 
and dropped her peak,” added Ned, considera- 
bly excited. 

But Donald kepton. Ina moment morea 
heavy shower of rain deluged the deck of the 
Sea Foam. With it came a smart puff of wind, 
and the skipper ‘‘ touched her up;” but it was 
over in a moment, and the yacht sped on her 
way towards the goal. Half an hour later she 
passed the Penobscot, and a gun from her sa- 
luted the victor in the exciting race. About 
four minutes later came the Skylark, which 
had lost half this time in the squall. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TEN GOLDEN YEARS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


HE golden years, as their wings flit by, 
Drop out of the sky 
Some gift of love for our bonny Bess; 
We see them stoop through the tingling air, 
And shake her hair 
Into wrinkles of gold, with a sweet caress. 


And one distils from his liquid sky 
The blue of her eye, 
Intensed with a dash of evening gray; 
Of pearl-clouds warmed with a sundown 
streak, 
One moulds her cheek 
Into rounded ripeness, pure as day. 


From another, all his jubilant June’s 
Diurnal tunes, 
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To her lightest word for melody serve; 

And one to the free and graceful swing 
Of wave and wing, 

Sets every flexure of limb and nerve. 


Some give their light for the inner grace 
Of her sunny face, 

That in very silence seems a tune; 

And they all the essential sweets impart 
To her little heart, 

Of every lily and rose of June. 


Ten golden years! out of all the fair, 
And rich, and rare, 
In their royal store, they have dowered our 
girl! 
And fading away like a waning moon, 
This song they croon, 
Just heard as they enter the gates of pearl : — 


“The swift years come, and the swift years 
£9, 
And to all below 
What dole we deal we will take again; 
But sealed in the gift is a better gift 
That in Wisdom’s thrift 
Shall bless forever the souls of men. 


‘¢ Be it foul or fair, if ye take but this 
Which visibly is, 

No Good has Better, no II has cure; 

But if life resolve the outward dole 
To the inner soul, 

Ye find the beauty it holds secure. 


“For a day we give, in a day resume, 
The rounding and bloom 
Of rose, and lily, and blooming cheek. 
But the secret worth of everything 
We fashion or bring 
Strikes down to the heart of the pure and 
meek. 


‘*O, pet of the swift years, bonny Bess, 
With a sweet caress 

We shake in ripples your golden hair; 

And better than dance, and bloom, and blue, 
We leave for you 

A beauty that heart and soul may share. 


‘“¢ Let every day, as it stoops to light 
On the shores of night, 
Drop into your bosom some virtue’s pearl ; 
Fill your sweet inches with good that grows, 
Like scent in the rose, 
With the opening bloom of our bonny 
girl!’’ 





THE WIDOW 
THE WIDOW OF BRUGES. 


BY ROTHA. 


RUGES, an ancient and interesting city in 
the Low Countries, abounds in dikes and 
canals, which serve almost as high-roads in 
other countries. These canals are bridged 
over in many places, and the name of the city 
itself is said to be derived from a word signify- 
ing bridges. In the year 1380, troubles broke 
out in Flanders, for the men of Ghent rebelled 
against their sovereign, Earl Lewis, of Flan- 
ders, who removed the seat of government 
from Ghent to Bruges, where the citizens were 
more loyal and well-disposed. 

The Gantois were commanded by Philip 
Artavelde, the son of a rich brewer in Ghent; 
and the young man’s talents and enterprising 
character gained a complete ascendency over 
his towns-people. About this time there 
lived in Bruges a poor widow, named Mechie, 
whose husband, having fallen in conflict with 
some of the Gantois, left her to struggle alone 
for the support of her seven children. 

As the hostilities between the rival factions 
were carried on with every aggravation of out- 
rage and cruelty, trade soon languished, and 
no merchants ventured to enter Flanders, for 
fear of being plundered. The poor inhabit- 
ants of Bruges suffered every extremity of 
evil, for they could not venture without their 
walls for fear of the plundering Gantois, who 
insulted them at their very gates, and famine 
and pestilence invaded the hapless city. One 
evening, after this state of things had contin- 
ued for some months, poor Mechie, having 
quite exhausted her.scanty resources, and 
being unable to furnish food to her starving 
children, determined to repair to the palace 
gate, where the earl daily distributed alms. 

He rode up soon after the widow had sta- 
tioned herself with her children at the gates, 
and, hearing her piteous story, not only re- 
lieved her necessities for the time, but be- 
stowed on her some money to supply her for 
several days. Their joy in this relief was, 
however, short-lived; for, on their return 
home, the widow and her little ones were beset 
by a hungry ruffian, who wrested their recent 
gains from these feeble defenders. The next 
day poor Mechie was constrained to present 
herself again at the palace gates, and the earl, 
recognizing the recipientof his unusual bounty 
the day before, somewhat indignantly asked 
her if she had already consumed it all. He 
received her account of yesterday's adventure 
with evident incredulity, having been often 
imposed on; and as he coldly ordered a new 
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supply of food to be given her, told her that 
he could give no more money to one who’ 
took so little care of it. The honest woman 
was deeply mortified, and but for the un- 
settled state of the country would have left 
the city to seek employment, but had now no 
other resource than the alms of her sovereign. 

These were gradually reduced to a slice of 
black bread for each applicant, as the earl’s 
revenues were exhausted, and he had evén 
coined all his plate and pawned his state 
jewels. He had, by the aid of sums borrowed 
from the King of France and other sovereigns, 
collected an army of mercenaries, with whom, 
on the 3d of May, 1382, he marched to 
Ghent, to give battle to Philip Artavelde, 
whose White-Hoods, as the Gantois were 
called, had been much reduced by war and its 
attendants, pestilence and famine. 

The earl’s mercenaries could not be relied 
on, and, at the first discomfiture, fled or threw 
down their arms, calling for quarter, and de- 
moralizing the few Flemish troops. The earl 
in vain attempted to rally them, and the rout 
becoming general, he escaped with difficulty, 
attended by about forty followers, and pursued 
to the very gates of Bruges by the rebel army. 

He ordered the gates to be shut; but scarcely 
had he reached his palace to seek refreshment, 
when some traitors admitted the victorious 
Gantois within the walls. The noise of the 
conflict which now ensued soon summoned 
the unfortunate earl from his temporary re- 
treat, and under the shadow of the night he 
was forced to seek safety in flight. A faithful 
squire exchanged his plainer garb for the earl’s 
costly and jewelled dress, and thus favored his 
escape. Afraid to enter any house, the earl 
ran down a long, dark lane, where a row of 
miserable hovels on one side, and a high, 
dead wall on the other, bounded the prospect. 

In one of these huts, by the feeble light of 
a candle, the widow Mechie watched over a 
sick child, while her eldest daughter boiled a 
handful of musty flour into gruel for the 
others. Max had just announced that the 
Gantois had taken the city, when the door 
burst open, and the disguised earl rushed in, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Woman, save me from my pur- 
suers!” Mechie instantly recognized him, 
and pointing to a ladder, which led to the 
wretched chamber, where three of her children 
occupied a truckle-bed, told him to conceal 
himself in bed with the children. The earl 
hastily obeyed, and crept under the coverlet, 
among the straw. 

“You grow so big, Max,” complained one 
of the sleepy children, ‘ you will push poor 
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Lenchie and me quite out, you great rude 
thing.” 

Another accused him of having come to bed 
in his clothes; but he quieted them by caresses, 
and they soon relapsed into slumber. Mean- 
while a group of fierce Gantois forced open 
the door and demanded the fugitive, saying 
they had seen him enter. The widow begged 
them not to disturb her sick infant, feigning 
the utmost surprise at their demand. They 
offered a reward for his surrender, and threat- 
ened her with death if she refused; but she 
quietly bade them search for themselves, as 
her house was too small to detain them long. 
One of the men took a light, and ascending 
the ladder, took a cursory view of the cham- 
ber, where he said he could see nothing but a 
bed full of children, lying like pigs in a litter 
of straw. 

‘Let us go,” he said to his companions; 
‘*we are but wasting time here.” 

The intruders departed, leaving a grateful 
houschold behind them; and for nearly two 
days the earl remained with these humble 
friends, until he succeeded in effecting his 
escape to the friendly Castle of Lisle. The 
King of France afterwards brought a fine 
army to his assistance, and defeated the Gan- 
tois with great slaughter, killing their general, 
Philip Artavelde. When theearl was reinstated 
and returned to Bruges, he gave the widow a 
handsome house on a comfortable estate, 
where, her historian tells us, she lived happily 
with her children for many years. 


DOES THE LAND MOVE? 


< NO,” cry some of our boys and girls. 
» **O, no; the land is solid, and never 
moves, excepting in an earthquake sometimes.” 

That is what all the world thought for a 
great, great many years; but now it is discov- 
ered that, though very slow about its motions, 
the land does move, in a quiet, sedate, stately 
fashion, very different from the turmoil and 
contusion attending an earthquake. 

In order to see a very striking instance of 
this, let us visit the shore of the Gulf of Na- 
ples. There, near the ancient town of Puz- 
zuoli, stand three marble pillars, forty feet in 
height. The pavement upon which they rest 
is sunken three feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. Six feet below this is another 
pavement, of costly mosaic, the original floor 
of this ancient structure, which may have 
been solemn temple or luxurious bath-house; 
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we cannot now tell. In any case it is clear 
that the foundations must have been laid on 
the dry land, and not where they now are, 
nine feet below the level of the sea. As the 
land sank and the first pavement became use- 
less, a new one was laid, this time, as its build- 
ers supposed, high above all danger of en- 
croaching waves. 

But the presence of the two pavements is 
not the only evidence of ‘change of base.” 
Looking upward and examining the marble 
pillars, we see that for twelve feet above their 
pedestals their surfaces are smooth and unin- 
jured. Above this, for a height of about nine 
feet, we find that the marble is pierced with 
numerous holes. At the bottom of each of 
these repose the remains of a little boring 
shell-fish, like those that now inhabit the 
neighboring waters, and whose habits we know 
well. It never bores into any stone that is 
not entirely under water. The presence of 
these fish at such a height, therefore, proves 
to us that at one time the land must have 
sunk, till the water flowed about the marble 
pillars twenty-seven feet above the first pave- 
ment. Next occurred an elevation of the 
land, carrying the poor little shell-fish high 
and dry away from their native element. And 
now again the land is slowly sinking. 

After this who shall declare that the land is 
immovable, even though it only rises or sinks 
at the rate of an inch a year? t 


BEYOND REPAIR. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


RESH as the breeze and bright as.the day 
They brought me a rose in full array. 
I pulled the crimson leaves apart, 
Seeking to find its golden heart. 
Its dazzling heart of gold I found; 
But iny rose lay shattered on the greund. 


I gathered the petals, one by one; 

But the damage could never be undone. 
Weep and earnestly strive as I might, 

I could not bring back the glorious sight. 





; And I heard a voice that said, ** Beware, 


Poor soul! There are wrongs beyond repair.” 
acacia sigan 


—— It has long been a rule of the Chinese 
government to punish incompetency in office 
| as a crime, on the ground that no man ought 
' to undertake that which he is not able to per- 


' form. J 








EXCELSIOR. 


O stay, the maiden cried, and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast ; 

A tear stood in his dark blue eye, 

Yet still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 





LOTTIE 


EAMES. 


‘‘ A NEw SCHOLAR — Miss Lottie Eames.” Page 165. 


LOTTIE EAMES; 


oR, 


DO YOUR BEST, AND LEAVE THE REST. 


CHAPTER V. 


NED'S ADVICE. 


” | Ctx, you can hem two handkerchiefs 

now. I am going out to see Vesey, and 
you must not waste your time. Three days 
more, and you go to school.” As Mrs. Eames 
said these words, she gave thimble, needle, 
and thread into Lottie’s hand, and put on her 
bonnet with a business-like air. 

Lottie’s face expressed anything but pleas- 
ure. She eyed the handkerchiefs wearily, and 
turned them over, as if loath to begin. 
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Ned, lying on the sofa in a darkened recess, 
watched her, unseen himself. Presently the 
dull expression left her, and an animated one 
took its place. She sprang up with a quick 
motion, and went to the door. From the 
window her brother saw her step cautiously 
to the end of the piazza, and look carefully in 
every direction. 

Vesey was sauntering up the lawn with a 
spade over his shoulder. 

‘* Where’s mamma, Vesey?” inquired Lottie. 

‘Well, miss, she’s gone off with lawyer 
Cresswell. It is something about the lawsuit, 
I s’pose. He jest fetched her off in his gig to 
Leeds.” 

Lottie gave a bound. Her face was full of 
smiles, and a chuckle of exultation escaped 
her lips. 

She ran back to the parlor, gave the despised 
sewing a little push with her foot, and remov- 
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ing some articles from the éfagére, took a 
worn volume from behind it, and sat down 
to read, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

The escape from the dilemma of a few days 
ago had not taught her to be obedient. She 
had been so much interested in Catharine 
Mackay as to forget her penitence, and so 
the impression had worn off. 

Ned watched the varying from pale to red on 
her cheek, the alternate smile and tears, the 
eagerness with which she turned over the 
pages and devoured the story. He guessed 
that she was doing wrong, for he had been 
aware of his mother’s command. 

Presently the eye ceased to glance so swiftly 
over the leaves, the bright look died out, and 
Lottie shut the book slowly, and put it away 
reluctantly. She gat down on the floor and 
leaned her head upon her hand for an instant, 
and then took up the handkerchief and began 
to lay the hem. 

‘*What were you reading, Lottie?” asked 
Ned. 

‘“* Two Years Ago,” answered the child, while 
her cheeks became scarlet. 

**And have you finished it?” 

‘*Not quite. All but ten pages, I believe.” 

** Did you like it?” 

**O, yes; so very much!” 

‘¢Then why don’t you read it all?” 

‘*Mamma told me to hem these handker- 
chiefs,” she replied in a low voice. 

“Tt will only take you a little while to do 
those.” 

The face was lifted with a little flash of the 
eye, but it fell again, almost directly, and 
there was silence for some minutes. Presently 
Lottie, looking up, said, — 

‘* Can it do any harm to read books, Ned?” 

‘““That depends upon what kind of books 
one reads,” was the reply. 

‘*Well, I mean books like that Two Years 
Ago, and The Heart of Mid Lothian.” 

“*T should say that was rather strong food 
for a little brain, Lottie.” 

** But it don’t hurt me; and O, I like it so!” 

‘*How do you know it don’t hurt you? I 
think I saw a little harm that it did you 
this morning.” 

‘* What?” asked Lottie, quickly. 

**It seemed very unlike little open-hearted 
Lottie, to do so deceitful a thing as to watch 
for her mother’s going away, to draw out a 
hidden book. It was very like Jack’s steal- 
ing sweetmeats.” 

““O, Ned,” cried Lottie, the tears starting. 
“It never seemed like that.” 
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‘¢Tt is so, nevertheless.” 

‘But mamma might let me read some- 
times.” 

“She does. I think I saw you reading for 
two hours, yesterday, in the same room with 
her. What book was it?” 

‘Undine and Sintram.” 

**You liked it — did you not?” 

“O, yes, very much. But mother made» 
me stop before I had half finished; and then 
I was not satisfied all day.” 

‘¢- You wanted to devour it all at once, just 
as Jack did the sweetmeats. They made him 
ill, you see, and I really believe, the pleasure 
did not pay for the pain.” 

‘¢ Ah, but books are not sweetmeats.” 

‘“*T know; but your two hours the next time 
with Sintram were the better for not having 
eaten him at once, and given yourself the 
headache.” 

“But, Ned—” 

“But, Lottie— Children, obey your par- 
ents. All your liking, all your reasoning, 
cannot make it right for you to do as mother 
told you not to do.” 

‘“* But why are those Looks hurtful to me? I 
cannot see. Iam sure they make me happier 
than hemming or doing nothing.” 

“I'm not sure of that. Are you certain 
you are happier for having read Two Years 
Ago, this morning, than you would have been 
had you obeyed mother? ‘You don’t look 
happy.” 

‘*No, because I cannot tell the right; be- 
cause mother does not allow me to read.” 

‘And because the sin of disobedience has 
led you into being deceitful, too. You ought 
not to hide your deeds, Lottie. You ought 
not to be ashamed: of them.” 

Lottie hung her head. 

‘Ah, Ned, but mother is not like you. I 
wanted to tell her; but O, I am so afraid! 
It makes me tremble to think of it.” 

‘© Well, Lottie, I could not bear to see you 
flush guiltily, and turn away your eyes, afraid 
to look your friends in the face; and that 
you will certainly get into the habit of do- 
ing, if you forever have something to con-. 
ceal.” 

“ec oO ! ” 

‘* Yes, it will be so. 


I can't tell you how 
much pain it gave me to see you, this morn- 


ing. I had so trusted you, Lottie! I should 


‘have believed myself capable of falsehood 


sooner than you, Lottie.” 
“But, O, Ned, you do not think —” 
‘‘T must think you.are in the habit of decciv- 





LOTTIE 


ing, or you would not have hiding-places for 
your books.” 


The tears rolled down the child’s cheeks, | 


and Ned left the room without giving her one 
word of comfort. 

O, the beautiful books! Why, the world 
looked dreary without them. There seemed 
no pleasure in it, nothing but a round of 
hemming handkerchiefs, looking idly out of 
the window, or seeing her mother’s ‘ law- 
suit” face, with no enchanting visions of 
heroes and heroines to lighten the monoto- 
nous days. 

For a moment it terrified her to think: it 
might be her duty to give up her story read- 
ing. She clasped her hands together, and a 
strong temptation came upon her to throw 
down her work and take up her book once 
more. 

‘* Ned said it would teach me to be afraid 
to look any one in the face. I believe it, for 
it frightens me whenever mother speaks to 
me. I am-so afraid she will find out!” she 
said to herself. 

Ned entered the room in a little while, and 
said, — 

**Keep your integrity, Lottie. That is my 
advice. Never do a mean thing, and you-will 
have nothing to dread. Go to mamma, and 
make a clean breast of it. Your sleep will be 
sweeter to you, and you can begin a new 
leaf.” 

‘** But must I, Ned?” imploringly. 

“There is but one right, there 
wrong way. 


is one 
It certainly is sinful to disobey. 
Your own conscience will tell you what to do. 
You would be shocked if I should tell you 
that your present course of conduct might 
lead you to lie. But, by and by, that might 
be as casy to you as it will soon be to de- 
ceive.” 

‘““O, Ned!” But Lottie could not forget the 
day of the fishing, and her heart was full of 
fear. 

“*T will try, I will try,” she said. 

“And pray, Lottie. You-will do nothing 
without God’s help.” 

*“You don’t know how hard it is, Ned.” 

‘Indeed, I do, Lottie. I think it a greater 
trial than any one I have to bear, though I am 
so much older. But I should tell mother 
about it as soon as possible, and then you 
will feel better.” 

Mrs. Eames heard Lottie’s trembling con- 
fession with more patience than the child had 
looked for; but that was probably owing to a 
conversation she had previously held with 
Ned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AT NEWTON. 


HERETOFORE Lottie had been used to wake, 
on the morning of Ned’s departure for college, 
with a pain in her heart and a weight upon 
her spirits. But she was to accompany him 
as far as Newton, and the prospect of going 
to school was so pleasant to her as to make 
her forget the pain of saying good by to this 
dear brother. 

She sprang out of her ‘bed at the very 
first call from Maggie, and was delighted to 
find it so early. The sun was just coming 
over the tree-tops in the east, and the gardener 
had but just begun his hoeing. Vesey was 
always the first to rise in the morning. 

Lottie watched him gathering chrysan- 
themums while she dressed herself. She said 
her prayers by her bedside, took a last look at 
the pretty pictures on her wall, and went 
down stairs. In some way, the little room 
always looked narrower after her going out 
into the world. 

Ned was eating his breakfast in a leisurely 
manner, while Lottie began to swallow hers 
in a way that would have choked her soon, 
had he not interfered. 

**Don’t be in haste, Lottie. 
enough. Keep cool always. What do you 
tremble for? Take it easy; you will come 
out the better for it in the end.” 

‘Ah, but you sce I have never been to 
school before.” 

‘*There’s no occasion for scalding your 
throat with coffee, little sister, if you have 
not.” 

** Lottie, your Bible is in the right hand 
corner of your trunk. There's a little note for 
Mrs. Sewell there, too; and always remem- 
ber to do things in-time. Don’t go off in a 
dream. Keep your wits about you,” said Mrs. 
Eames. 

‘“‘Yes, mother,” answered Lottie. There 
was one request trembling upon her tongue. 
She longed to speak it, but could not. ‘I 
will now,” she said to herself; and her lips 
opened just as Maggie came in to ask where 
her shoes should be put; and when she had 
gone out again, her courage had departed, too. 
She made up her mind to speak out when. she 
had swallowed her coffee; but her mother 
looked so preoccupied, that she turned cold 
and pale at the idea of troubling her. 

It would be.too late in a minute. Vesey 
had put on the trunks; the carriage was atthe 
door. Ned kissed his mother, bade her keep 
a good heart about the lawsuit, and sprang in, 


There’s time - 
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holding out his hand for his sister. She 
could not. Turning away with a sickening 
heart, she climbed to her seat by her brother's 
side, and burst into tears. 

‘““Why, what’s this?” asked Ned, as the 
horses started. 

**O, Ned, my poor orphan kittens! and 
Soapy’ll never come back,” sobbed Lottie. 

‘* Maggie will take care of them,” said her 
brother, in a comforting tone. ; 

‘*No, no; mother will have them drowned. 
I know she will. ‘And I meant to ask her at 
‘the last; but O, I was afraid; and nowI am 
so unhappy!” continued the child. 

‘Lottie, you’re a foolish little coward. 
Will you never learn not to be afraid of your 
own mother? Here, Ben, turn back. Miss 
Lottie has something to say to Mrs. Eames.” 

Ben checked his horses, not without grum- 
bling at ‘Massa Ned’s nonsense,” and Mrs. 
Eames appeared upon the piazza just as the 
travellers returned, one of them in a sad 
fright and with tear-stained cheeks. 

‘Here, mother. Lottie has a request to 
make,” said Ned. 

**Well, Lottie, what is it?” inquired Mrs. 
Eames. 

‘*Don’t drown the kittens, mother; they'll 
soon be able to cat without a spoon: indeed 
they will; and Maggie said she would take 
care of them if I asked you,” answered the 
agitated girl, with another shower of tears. 

‘QO, I'll have them scen to,” said her mother, 
with a smile; and Ben was allowed to proceed, 
while his two passengers made the woods vocal 
with their merry laughter and singing. 

‘© You see,” said Lottie, ‘“‘I had the kittens 
on my mind; but when mother once promises, 
I know she will perform; and I can see them 
every Friday.” 

It was only five miles to Newton; but Ned 
was obliged to be in town early in order to 
catch the train, and so they found the streets 
quiet. 

Ben was ordered to drive to Mrs. Sewell's. 
He had been there before with his mistress, 
and knew where she lived. Lottie had only 
seen the old lady in church a few times, and 
did not know what sort of home’ she would 
find with her. 

It was an old house, with a wide piazza 
running round three sides, and a Virginia 
creeper forming a natural lattice-work from 
one of its pillars to the other in front, over 
which clambered a tangled mass of vines. 
There was a hedge of box on each side the 
tan walk, and tall trees met over the top. 
The only sunny spot was by the old well on 





the south side of the house, and that was 
covered with fall flowers. 

A great dog lying on the piazza rose and 
snuffed the air as Lottie and Ned approached. 
Apparently satisfied that they were harm- 
less, he lay down again, wagging his tail in 
friendly greeting, and winking sleepily, as if 
he thought it early to be stirring. 

Ned stepped on the thick mat before the 
hall door and rang the bell, while Lottie’s 
heart beat fast and loudly. It was only a min- 
ute till a step was heard, and a little negress 
opened the door with a grin of welcome and 
a courtesy. 

“Ts Mrs. Sewell in?” asked Ned; and the 
young blacky said, — 

“‘Yeth, thir,” with a broader grin, and 
opened the parlor door. 

It was a very pretty parlor, and Lottie liked 
it very much. There was a soft carpet on the 
floor, and two funny, old-fashioned sofas in 
recesses. There were two round tables with 
thick, rich covers upon them, and some great, 
roomy chairs scattered about. The thing she 
liked best was a bookcase, and the rows of 
tempting-looking volumes made her gathering 
homesickness vanish fora moment. Mother 
had said she might read any book that Mrs. 
Sewell approved, when she had leisure. 

There were some flowers in a vase, and two 


or three exquisite statuettes took up her atten- . 


tion. Some pictures on the wall made her 
turn to Ned forexplanation. He told her that 
one was ‘* Corinne,” another “ Beatrice,” and 
a third the ‘‘ Madonna;” the rest were por- 
traits. There was a piano, and Lottie won- 
dered if old Mrs. Sewell played upon it. 
She had but little time to wonder, for the 
door opened, and a very nice-looking old lady 
entered the room. Lottie liked the smile, 
the quiet face, the neat dress, and more than 
all, the sweet voice in which she bade them 
welcome. . 

“I have just finished my breakfast,” she 
said. ‘*I am not so early as you.” 

Ned explained that he had to come carly to 
meet the train, and begged Mrs. Sewell to 
allow some one to accompany Lottie to the 
school, when the hour came. 

** Certainly,” was the answer. ‘I will send 
my housekeeper with her; and I hope we shall 
make a pleasant home for your sister here.” 

Lottie had not spoken a word in this time, 
and sat still, trying not to wish that Ned 
would stay with her. 

‘*Well, then, good by, Lottie,” said her 
brother. ‘‘ Don’t forget your promises for 
Christmas, and take care of yourself.” 
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He kissed her tenderly, shook hands with 
the qld lady, and went away. Lottie felt as 
if the sunshine had gone with him. She 
looked out of the window and watched him 
going down the walk, saw him open the gate 
and disappear round the corner. Her heart 
was desolate. Is there anything so bitter as 
parting with those we love? 

Lottie continued to gaze down the walk; 
but the opening of a door roused her, and 
Mrs. Sewell’s voice said, — 

“This is Miss Mary Lee: she will show you 
your room, my dear, and at a quarter before 
nine o'clock she will take you to school.” 

The little girl looked up into a grim face, 
and received a slight nod. She would never 
like Miss Mary, she was sure. 

‘You're trailing your cape on the floor,” 
said the housekeeper, abruptly; and Lottie 
gathered herthings up in a frightened manner, 
and followed Miss Mary*up stairs. 

‘“‘ Here is your room,” she resumed, opening 
the door of a large apartment; and taking a 
watch from her pocket, she continued, “‘ you 
have three quarters of an hour: unpack your 
things, put them into the bureau drawers, so 
that Emily can carry your trunk to the lumber- 
room. Be careful, and don’t dawdle.” So 
saying, she shut the door, and the child 
heard her heavy step descending the stairs. 

She looked round her. The carpet on the 
floor was dark; the curtains were dark; and 
there was a great black wardrobe on one side 
of the room. It was very still, and Lottie’s 
oppressed heart could bear no more. She 
threw herself down by her unopened trunk, 
and wept bitterly. 

She recalled the pleasant smile that she 
had last seen on her mother’s face. She re- 
membered Ned’s kiss; even Jack and Charlie’s 
misdeeds were forgotten; and a thought of 
gentle Louis made the large drops flow faster. 

O, she could never bear it; never be happy 
again; and that dreadful Miss Mary— Buta 
thought of Miss Mary roused her, and she 
began to take out her clothes, and to throw 
them into the drawers. 

Lottie had not learned to be neat. In fact, 
she had never thought of it. Maggie cared 
for her wardrobe, and she was free to follow 
her own will; so that handkerchiefs, collars, 
stockings, and aprons were tumbled into the 
same drawer promiscuously, and sprinkled with 
her tears. The task was over long before the 
allotted time for it had expired, and she waited 
in dread for her escort. 

She had made up her mind that a life away 
from home was intolerable, and intended to 
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end it when Friday came. Deriving some 
comfort from this decision, she listened for 
Miss Mary’s tramp, tramp, with her hands 
clasped over her breast to keep down the dull 
pain: There she was, as grim as ever. 

‘* Are you ready?” she asked, in a quick tone. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” answered Lottie, meekly, 
praying that she might not cry. 

**Come, then, get your books. Remember 
to be back as soon after school as you can 
walk the distance: between that place and 
this. We dine at half past two, and won't 
wait. Are those your books?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” still more meekly. 

“Tl carry some of them. Come on.” 

Mrs. Sewell met them as they were passing 
through the hall. 

‘My dear, I know you had a very early 


breakfast, and it will be a long time before 


dinner; so Miss Mary put up a luncheon for 
you,” she said, giving the child a small basket 
and kissing her. ‘‘Good by. You must not 
be afraid of Mr. Getty if he seems a little 
eross. He is.a very good-hearted man.” 

Lottie marched off as if she were going to 
prison under guard, and dared not glance at 
tall Miss Mary, who spoke not a word till the 
school was reached. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. GETTY. 


‘*Go on,” said Miss Mary, as Lottie stood 
still, dismayed by the sight of a room full of 
boys. A platform, upon which stood a long 
table, was in one end of the room, and evens 
the table sat a large man writing. 

The boys were humming their lessons half 
aloud, and the man at the table, seeming to 
be disturbed by the noise, rapped upon the 
floor occasionally with great fierceness, and 
roared, ‘‘ Silence!” 

Miss Mary, in no way disconcerted by the 
stares of the boys, marched up to the gentle- 
man, and said, — 

“ Howdo youdo, Mr. Getty? Ihavebrought 
you a new scholar — Miss Lottie Eames.” 

Mr. Getty put his pen above his ear, glanced 
over his spectacles, exchanged his frown for a 
smile, and answered the greeting very politely. 

‘Sit down there, my dear,” he said, point- 
ing to an empty bench in front of the platform, 
upon which sat a frightened-looking little boy. 
“I'll take you up to the young ladies’ room 
as soon as I finish these exercises.” 

Lottie dropped upon the seat trembling, 
and, looking round for Miss Mary, found that 
she had disappeared. She bent her head in 
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an agony of shame before the fifty pairs of 
eyes fixed upon her, and there was profound 
stillness in the room. But boy nature is not 
capable of a long quiet; so the buzzing soon 
recommenced, and Mr. Getty’s angry shouts 
of ‘silence ” frightened Lottie so dreadfully, 
that for an instant she meditated flight. 

Presently the teacher came down from his 
throne, and approached the meek-looking little 
boy seated upon the strangers’ bench. 

** What is your name?” he demanded. 

** Willie, sir,” answered the boy, in a shak- 
ing voice. 

** Willie what?” cried Mr. Getty, with a 
portentous frown and a flourish of the long 
stick in his hand. 

* Willie Gray,” replied the child. 

Lottie had folded her hands together, and 
was watching the scene, almost holding her 


breath. She was full of pity for the forlorn” 


little fellow, and was dreading her own turn. 

‘Where are you?” continued Mr. Getty. 

Willie looked up in surprise, and said, 
‘¢ Sir?” 

‘* Where are you, sir?” repeated the teacher, 
in a loud tone. 

**Here I am,” answered the child, in the 
meekest of voices. 

There was a loud laugh from the boys at 
this reply, and the gentleman glared about 
him, much as a lion might have done. 

**Fun, is it?” he snarled. ‘I'll give you 
something to make you laugh.” 

Swiftly approaching the boy nearest to him, 
he poised his stick over his head, and shouted, 
‘Mount, sir!” 

The boy, a tall fellow of sixteen, amid the 
suppressed giggle of his companions, stood 
upon the top of his desk at this command, 
looking excecdingly foolish. Mr. Getty looked 
about him for an instant, his eyes flashing. 

**Mount, all of you,” was his next com- 
mand; and the school rose like living monu- 
ments. Poor Lottie did not know what to do. 
She stared in amazement at the boys on the 
top of their desks, some of whom answered 
her looks with derisive smiles. 

‘* Where are you, sir?” repeated Mr. Getty, 
now turning his attention to the new scholar, 
and opened a small Arithmetic which he held 
in his hand. 

**O, at Fractions, sir,” answered Willie, 
gaining courage, though the tears were on 
his cheek. 

“Very good, very good, my little man,” 
continued the despot, smiling graciously, and 
patting his head. 

‘You can sit over at that desk with Bob 
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Williams, and,” he went on, his fierceness 
returning, ‘‘if he molests you, I'll beat 
-him; I'll beat him, I say. D*ye hear? Get 
down, you boys, and go to your lessons.” 

There was a great clatter as the boys dis- 
mounted, and sundry of them came in for 
taps from the stick, which they tried in vain 
to elude. 

‘*Now, Miss Lottie, we'll g6 up stairs,” 
were the teacher’s next words, much to the 
child’s relief; and she followed him with down- 
cast eyes to a door at one end of the room. 

Here she found a flight of steps. Mr. Getty 
stopped half way up to reconnoitre the boys 
through a hole inthe partition. Finding them 
profoundly silent and industrious, he contin- 
ued his ascent. He paused on the landing 
outside of the door opening into the young 
ladies’ room, and listened. There was not a 
sound to be heard, and his face cleared. 

Opening the door,® he led Lottie into the 
room, and up to a very pleasant looking lady 
sitting at a desk. 

‘* Here isanew pnpil, Miss Wilson — Miss 
Lottie Eames,” he said. ‘‘I am glad to find 
the school-room so quiet this morning. It 
is—” But here arose a great hubbub from 
below; and Mr. Getty, turning his back, ran 
nimbly down stairs. Of what took place 
when he arrived, Lottie trembled to think. 

*¢ You will sit here, Lottie,” said Miss Wil- 
son, placing her at a desk between two girls 
of her own age and size. 

‘Miss Pierce will assign your lessons, as’ 
you are to be in her classes. Your mother 
desired me to allow you to begin French; so 
that you may now come with the rest of my 
class to recitation. This is their first lesson, 
and I am only going to teach you some of the 
letters, to-day.” A 

The children between whom Lottie sat 
accompanied her to the class, and she found 
her first French lesson very entertaining. 
The list of words and the short exercise for 
the next day seemed a small lesson, and she 
already began to fancy herself able to speak 
to Ned in a language which Jack and Charlie 
could not understand. 

“What is your name?” whispered her right 
hand neighbor, when they had returned to 
their seats. 

Lottie looked up in surprise, and put her 
finger to her lips. She fancied the little girl 
might not have heard Miss Wilson’s command, 
that there should be no whispering. 

“¢ She is not looking,” continued the girl. 

Lottie was inaquandary. She was naturally 





polite, and it seemed rude to refuse an answer 
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toa civil question ; besides, she liked the bright 
face smiling into hers, and felt sorry to begin 
an acquaintance by appearing disobliging. 
It was very strange that she should remember 
what Ned had said about the “one right” 
and the ‘‘one wrong.” It was clearly wrong 
to disobey her teacher; so she pressed her 
lips tightly together, and shook her head with 
a smile. 

Instantly the girl began to scribble upon 
a piece of paper, and, passing it toa girl at 
another desk, formed the word ‘ Saint ” with 
her lips, and began to laugh. 

Lottie’s cheek crimsoned, and her home- 
sickness returned. She had not been used to 
control herself, and her first impulse was to 
resent such conduct. Happily, it was im- 
possible to do so without breaking the rules; 
and she tried to take'no notice of nods and 
whispers passing around her. 

But she was, nevertheless, much mortified. 
Some children have not acquired the philoso- 
phy necessary to bear the ridicule of those 
around them unmoved. It quickened all 
Lottie’s pulses, and stirred her blood. 

She would have given much for revenge for 
a moment;.but her conscience was not long 
silent, and there came to her aid something 
much better than philosophy or indifference, in 
bearing the trials of the morning in patience. 

It was the Christian spirit of forgiveness. 
A sudden murmur and stir caused her to look 
up from the fable she had found in the back 
of her Ollendorff. Miss Wilson had gone, and 
the scholars threw off restraint. 

A little group of young ladies gathered about 
Miss Pierce in the middle of the room, and a 
great chattering commenced. Lottie fancied 
at first that lessons must be over; but a glance 
at the clock showed the hour hand pointing 
at one, and she looked round inquiringly at 
her left hand neighbor. 

She, was a small, pale child, dressed in 
deepest mourning, and still’ bent over her 
books, seemingly undisturbed by the noise. 

‘“‘ Now, girls,” said Miss Pierce, ‘* you had 
better go back to your seats. Mr. Getty will 
be here; and who knows but that Miss Wilson 
may come back? Besides, this is the grammar 
hour, and ten minutes have gone already.” 

‘* Never mind the grammar, Jem,” remarked 
one of the largest pupils. ‘It is the first day 
of the term. Call’em up, and give out the 
lessons for to-morrow.” 

“Very well; be quiet then. The grammar 
class please to seat themselves on this bench,” 
indicating the one*in front of her with her 
pencil. 
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Here there was a giggle and a murmur 
about “ Jem’s putting on dignity.” 

“I’m going at the head, Miss Pierce,” said | 
the whisperer at Lottie’s side, seating herself 
at the top of the class. 

Lottie’s heart sank, as one by one the girls 
crowded above her, and she found herself 
standing with the little girl in black at the 
bottom. 

‘*Sit down, Gedney,” said Miss Pierce. 
**It will not be long, I dare say, till the seats 
are changed;” and Lottie, at a sign, seated 
herself at the very foot of the class, with 
difficulty keeping back tears of disappoint- 
ment. 

‘“‘There goes my watch,” was her first 

thought. ‘‘I can never get above that long 
row.” 
. ‘*You may take the first page in your books 
for to-morrow’s lesson,” continued Miss Pierce. 
‘*And now go to your seats, and put your 
desks in order.” 

There was so much noise in returning, that 
the teacher uttered a warning, ‘‘ Hush! Mr. 
Getty will be here,” before any order or quiet 
could be effected. 

Lottie’s ideas of order were not very clear. 


‘She had thrown her books into her desk with- 


out a thought of arranging them. She was 
quicksighted, however, and the desk on either 
side of her being open, the contrast struck 
her forcibly. 

Gedney’s books were nicely piled on one 
side. A clean newspaper covered the bottom 
of the desk. A small portfolio, a drawing- 
book, a box of pencils, one of pens, and an 
inkstand, each had its place, while her whisper- 
ing friend’s possessions were in a state of chaos. 

The instinct of neatness was roused. In a 
few moments Lottie’s desk rivalled Gedney’s. 
Her writing-desk was a handsome one, and 
had been given her by Ned the Christmas 
before. She liked beautiful things, and felt 
rather proud of the many that had bcen 
given her. 

““You are to come to Miss Wilson’s room 
to-morrow, at nine, for your music lesson,” 
said Miss Pierce to her, as the girls were 
leaving the school-room. 

She was glad it was over, and was half 
pleased, half displeased at her first morning 
in school. 

Miss Pierce and Miss Mary she never would 
like, she was sure; and that girl that whis- 
pered, well, she could not find words to express 
an opinion of her. 

‘* Well, Lottie, and how do you like school?” 
asked Mrs. Sewell, at the dinner table. 
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*“*T don’t like it much, ma’am,” answered 
the little girl. ‘*Miss Pierce is a queer sort 
of teacher, and Mr. Getty seemed so cross!” 

‘*Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” quoted 
Miss Mary, shortly; and Lottie became silent 
immediately. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


APOLLO. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


deren and years ago, a youth called 
Apollo committed an offence against 
the superior powers, and was banished from 
his home and country. 

Forced to leave all that was dear to him, with 
no knowledge of the world he was about to en- 
counter, and unfitted by any previous training 
to contend against hardships or privations, 
he went sadly forth to meet the future. 

Alone and on foot, sleeping under trees, 
eating only the few stray berries that grew by 
the way, his sufferings were often intense, 
and he began to look about for some honest 
employment. Asking without success, every 
one he met to assist him, he finally stopped, 
weary and discouraged, in Thessaly, a coun- 
try in the north of Greece, and told his story 
to the king, who listened with interest, and 
made him a shepherd, in his dominions. 

Humble indeed was the prospect; but a 
wandering exile, reduced by hunger and ex- 
. posure, could not choose; so he cheerfully 
went about his duties, and did not forget to be 
grateful. : 

The hours were often long and monotonous 
to Apollo, but he solaced himself by singing 
in the sunshine, and, while his flocks grazed 
all about him, played upon the harp, attaining 
such skill that, a poet has told us, the walls 
of Troy were raised by its music alone. 

A stone, upon which he was accustomed to 
lay his instrument when not in use, is said to 


have become so melodious by the contact, that’ 


whenever it was struck with another stone, it 
would give forth all the sweet sounds of the 
harp. 

Although Apollo was distinguished for his 
proficiency as a musician, yet he seems to 
have been extremely jealous of any rivalry in 
that way, and quite unwilling to share the 
smallest honor with another. 

Pan once sang with him, and when King 
Midas imprudently declared that he excelled 
Apollo, not only in singing, but in playing, 
Apollo was so indignant, that to revenge him- 





self upon Midas, he caused his ears to grow 
long, and in shape like those of an ass, show- 
ing thereby how ignorant and stupid he thought. 
him. 

Midas endeavored to conceal the deformity 
by allowing his hair to fall down so as com- 
pletely to cover the ears, and succeeded in 
hiding it from every one but his barber, who 
promised faithfully not to reveal what he 
saw. 

To be intrusted wifh the secret of a king, 
gave the barber great importance in his own 
eyes; but being a very communicative, gossip- 
ing sort of a person, he found it almost im- 
possible to keep silent. A wholesome dread 
of the king’s displeasure, however, restrained 
him for a while, until, fearing he mighé be 
tempted to speak of it, he went out into the 
fields, dug a hole in the. ground, and stooping, 
down, whispered the story. Then, carefully 
covering the place as before, he felt that he 
had buried his words, and no harm could 
result from them. What must have been his 
surprise and consternation to see, soon after- 
wards, a crop of rushes growing out of the 
spot where he told his secret; and as they 
waved in the wind, kept saying to the passers- 
by, ‘‘ King Midas has the ears.of an ass.” 

A celebrated flute-player, named Marsyas, 
hearing of Apollo, had the vanity to believe 
he should be more fortunate, and challenged 
him to a trial of skill. 

Apollo accepted the challenge, and they met 
to perform before the Muses, who were ap- 
pointed to decide which was the greater musi- 
cian. Each, being extremely desirous to please, 
did his very best; but when the victory was 
finally awarded to Apollo, he proved himself 
far from being a generous conqueror. Even 
the pleasure of success could not make him 
forget that Marsyas had presumed to equal, 
if not superior skill; and he flayed him alive, 
tied to a tree. Apollo was the patron and 
protector of the Muses, who frequented. the 
shady groves and dells of Parnassus for 
solitude and meditation. 

The place was sacred to them, as well as to 
Apollo, and he was often seen there refresh- 
ing himself at the cool fountains, and sitting 
under the myrtle trees while they sang and 
danced for his entertainment. He was young, 
and is described as perfectly beautiful, with 
eyes so bright and piercing, that the hawk 
became a favorite sacrifice, as a fitting em- 
blem. 

The swan also, having’ been made clear- 
sighted by Apollo, sees happiness in death, and 
dies singing. The Athenians fasten golden. 
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grasshoppers to their hair in honor of his 
eternal youth, for this insect renews itself in 
age, and was sacred from its song. 

Apollo was so skilled in the bow, that his 
arrows were always fatal. 

The serpent Python experienced their force, 
when he at length crept forth from his hiding- 
place upon the earth. This monster was the 
terror of all the surrounding country, from its 
enormous size; and no one dared attack him, 
until Apollo came and destroyed him with his 
arrows. 

There is acelebrated statue called the Apollo 
Belvedere, in the Vatican, which represents the 
god after his victory, and is considered the 
grandest work of art that has come down to 
us from ancient time. 

To commemorate so great aconquest, Apollo 
founded the Pythian Games, which consisted 
of a variety of exercises, such as running, 
leaping, boxing, wrestling, throwing the quoit, 
and anything to show strength or agility. 
They were at first celebrated once in nine years, 
but afterwards every fifth year, the victors 
being rewarded with crosses of beech leaves 
and garlands of palm. 

Among the numerous friends of Apollo, 
was a beautiful boy, named Hyacinthus, in 
whom he took great interest, instructing him 
in many useful and pleasant things. They 
were always together, and if Apollo willingly 
gave up his favorite pastimes to please his 
pupil, Hyacinthus was no less willing to sacri- 
fice everything for Apollo, and seemed never 
weary of his society. 

Zephyrus was also fond of the boy; but not 
at ali pleased to know he preferred Apollo, 
and growing very jealous, the idea of revenge 
crept into his mind, which was easy of accom- 
plishment, for, Zephyrus being really the west 
wind, one could not always see him. So he 
took advantage of a day when they were play- 
ing at quoits, and, coming up rather softly, 
waited until Apollo threw one, which he blew 
directly towards Hyacinthus; and as he ran 
forward, delighted with the sport, it struck 
him on the head, and he fell to the ground. 
Apollo ran to him, took him in his arms, 


_ tried every means to stanch the wound and 


stay the fleeting life of his favorite, but to no 
purpose. He died, his blood staining the 
grass where he fell; and Apollo wept, and re- 
proached himself for being the means of rob- 
bing his friend of life. 

While he sat lamenting his loss, a flower, 
full blown, sprang up, resembling the lily in 
shape, but nourished by the innocent blood 
of Hyacinthus, assumed a brilliant color, ‘‘ far 





brighter than the Tyrian scarlet,” and has 
ever since been called by his name. 

Apollo passed some time at Delphi, where 
he had the most famous oracle in Greece, and 
also a splendid temple. An oracle was a place 
set apart where the gods were consulted upon 
all matters of importance or interest, and the 
same term was also used to signify the answers 
given by the different divinities to questicns 
asked them respecting the future. He had 
other oracles, besides numerous statues and 
temples, of which a great deal might be said, 
for his worship and power were universally 
acknowledged; but this one at Delphi was re- 
markable from the manner of its discovery. 

In the valley of Parnassus there was a deep 
cavern, with a long, narrow mouth. The 
goats that fed upon the hill-sides often ap- 
proached the spot, and it was observed that 
they always frisked about in the most unusual 
manner, and gave utterance to very strange 
sounds, as they came near the aperture. 
Curiosity prompted the goatherd to examine 
it, when he immediately began to skip and 
dance, talking in so enthusiastic and extrava- 
gant a style, that his expressions passed for 
prophecies. 

This wonderful event was soon known all 
about the country, and multitudes flocked to 
the place, approaching it with reverence, and 
firmly believing that the exhalation whiclr 
produced such singular effects was of divine 
origin, and proceeded from some friendly deity. 
At first, all who inhaled the peculiar vapor 
acquired at once the prophetic gift; but at 
length, when several infatuated persons had 
thrown themselves headlong into the chasm, 
it was thought fit to choose a priestess, who 
delivered the answers of the god, and sat 
upon a stool or table, placed over the mouth 
of the cavern, having but three legs, and 
called a tripod. 

This seat has been described as a sort of 
vessel with ears that was once lost in the sea, 
and afterwards found by some fishermen, who 
took it up in their nets. They regarded it as 
a great prize, and contended among them- 
selves which should have it. Thé priestess, 
being asked, gave answer that it ought to be 
sent to the wisest man in Greece. 

Thales was considered so; but on receiving 
it, either from modesty or policy, he sent it to 
Bias, another wise man, and one of the re- 
nowned seven. Bias, not wishing to seem 
conceited enough to accept the tribute which 
Thales so generously gave, referred it to 
another; and that other, having caught the 
prevailing spirit, sent it to a fourth, and so 
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on, until it was returned again to Thales, who 


dedicated it to Apollo, at Delphi; and in that 


way it became the seat of the priestess, who 
was called Pythia. 

She prepared herself for her duties by fast- 
‘ing three days, bathing at the fount of Castalia, 
drinking a certain quantity of the water, and 
‘took her place crowned with leaves from a 
a laurel tree that grew near the spot. After 
these’ preparations, the temple was made to 
shake, which passed for a signal given by 
Apollo to announce his arrival. Incense was 
burned, and everything done to keep up an 
air of mystery that preserved the reputation 
of the oracle, and procured for it great 
veneration. Answers were not delivered every 
-day; and it often happened that the costliest 
sacrifices were repeated many times, before a 
response could be obtained. 

The inspired priestess would grow wild and 
ghastly, as though struggling with some 
“unseen power, while her shrieks and howlings, 
which resounded through the temple, filled 
the deluded bystanders with a kind of sacred 
horror. At last, seeming no longer able to 
resist the impulses of the god, she would 
submit, and at certain intervals utter some 
disconnected words, which were carefully put 
‘together by the priests, and given to the poets 
‘to be arranged in a kind of verse. It was 
generally stiff, inharmonious, and always 
obscure, giving occasion for the raillery, that 
Apollo, the prince of the Muses, was the worst 
of the poets. 


— 


THE WINDS. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE South Wind whispers, * I bring 
A rain that is gentle and sweet; 
And over the fields’ blossoming, 
You may hear the soft tread of my feet.” 


The West Wind sings, ‘‘ When I travel, 
Sweeping cobwebs out of the sky, 

The woof of the storm I unravel, 
While before me the thunder clouds fly.” 


‘The East Wind moans, ‘‘ When I come, 
You may hear the roll of the sea; 

I strike the singing birds dumb,  — 
And the waves flee in terror from me.” 


** When the wild brooks stop in their flight,” 
The North Wind sighs, ‘‘ and you see 
‘The icicles shine in the light, 
No doubt you'll remember me.” 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; 
oR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 


BLOOD WILL TELL. 


HE mingled expression of heartfelt de- 

light, surprise, and consternation that 
pervaded the features of Rich, when, upon 
turning, he looked Morton in the face, was 
quite ludicrous. 

‘* Mort!” he gasped. 

‘*Yes, Mort,” replied his visitor, grasping 
fervently the hand that was timidly extended 
to meet his own; ‘“ ain’t you glad to see me?” 

‘*Glad!” shouted Rich, grasping both the 
hands. of Morton in his own, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks; ‘‘ I hope you don't think 
Iam not; but—” 

‘But you are in a working dress, and not 
ina state to receive me, who never cleaned 
out the president’s barn, milked his cow, 
or dug his potatoes, and you are smutty.” 

Thus saying, Morton rubbed his hand on 
the top of the bellows, and made an awful 
smut spot across the whole side of his face. 

‘** Will that remove your scruples, old chum? © 
How are you?” 

‘©O, Mort, I’m so glad to see you!” 

‘* Expected you’d be; that’s what I came 
for; didn’t come for anything else; ‘kalker- 
lated,’ as Uncle Tim would say, to make you 
glad.” 

Rich now introduced Morton to his father 
and uncle, who received him without any of 
the embarrassment that had overwhelmed 
Rich, and in a most hearty manner. 

‘You must excuse, Mr. Morton,” said 
Clement, ‘*my son’s constraint upon first 
seeing you; it was occasioned by the recollec- 
lection of the change in our circumstances, in 
consequence of which he cannot entertain as 
he would wish the friend he loves so dearly, 
and whom we have all learned through him 
to love, even before meeting. If we have , 
been unfortunate, it is no more than has over- 
taken more deserving persons than ourselves, 
and our losses have neither chilled our hearts 
nor discouraged us from effort.” 

‘*'We think,” said Robert, ‘‘that as we 
earned all we have lost by our own industry, 
we can, by the same means, better our condi- 
tion.” 


‘*I am sorry, Mr. Morton,” said Clement, 
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«to be obliged to keep my son till this horse 
is shod, as the owner is waiting, and there is 
a new shoe to make; but after that he will be 
at liberty. — Strike, Robert.” 

Rich, eager to be released, struck with good 
will, the sparks flew all over the shop, and a 
second heat put the iron in such shape that 
Mr. Richardson required no further help. 
Rich flung off his leather apron, washed him- 
self in a bucket, and wiped the smut from 
Mort's cheek with a towel that did not put on 
much more dirt than it took off, when they 
left, to cleanse themselves more effectually at 
the house. : 

The dwelling was old, out of repair, and 
consisted of three rooms on the ground floor, 
but two of them plastered, and a low attic. If 
Morton felt depressed by finding his friends in 
such wretched quarters, he could not but ad- 
mire and wonder at the energy and cheerful- 
ness with which Rich, his father, mother, 
and uncle bore up under their reverses. The 
girls, however, appeared chagrined and de- 
pressed, and seemed to him completely heart- 
broken. They were considerably older than 
Rich, some children having died between them. 
Rich and Morton, after supper, went to walk, 
the former observing that by reason of their 
limited accommodations there was no oppor- 
tunity for conversation in the house. Follow- 
ing a footpath that led along the bank of the 
river, they entered a noble orchard, just com- 
mencing to blossom. It lay upon a declivity 
sloping to the river. Passing through it, they 
came to a swale sprinkled with elms, and 
commanding a fine view of the river, and 
flung themselves on the grass side by side. 

Rich,” said Morton, ‘‘do you know what 
has surprised me more than anything else I 
have met with here?” 

‘*T should think the pickle you found me in 
when you came into the shop.” 

‘No; it is to find yourself and your parents 
in such good spirits. Most men, after having 
met with so great and sudden a reverse, would 
have become entirely disheartened, and I ex- 
pected to find you completely prostrated.” 

““The cheerfulness is not assumed for the 


occasion,’Mort.” 


“‘T know that you could not deceive me in 
such a matter.” 

‘* Believe me, as far as I am concerned, and 
were it not for my sisters, and seeing my par- 
€nts compelled to renew in their old age the 
hardships of their youth, I should be happier 
to-day than for the last year and a half, for I 
have now a clear conscience.” 

‘“What have you done? What crime have 
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you committed to set your conscience in 
arms?” 

‘The crime of doing nothing; of wasting 
myself. You know what fine speeches I used 
to make in college about effort, setting the 
standard high, and all that sort of thing, and 
how pat at my tongue’s endI always had ‘ per 
angusta ad augusta’ (I’m in a way to realize 
one part of it now, I think); and as long as I 
was neck and neck with you and Hill, I did do 
somewhat; but after I came home, I just fell 
right back into the old ruts; could not make 
up my mind in regard to a profession; didn’t 
really want to. I was too comfortable, but I 
felt mean, felt guilty. When I went to Port- 
land, and heard you argue that case, and saw 
how much labor it had cost you, and how no- 
bly you came out of it, I felt meaner still, and 
was half inclined to return without seeing you, 
and resolved when I got home I would go to 


work; but I took it out in thinking so, till the 


trouble came like a flash of lightning; since 
then, I trust, I've done something, and been 
of some little use.” 

- “Was it, then, sosudden? I knewthat your 
father’s diffieulties came in consequence of 
his lumber and mills being carried away; but 
even a freshet gives some warning.” 

‘¢ None of us knew that father had every dol- 
lar invested in logs that were like to go down 
stream. He and uncle were anxious enough, 
but kept it to themselves; and the very night 
it came, when every man about the mills was 
out in the pouring rain watching for trouble, 
I was fooling — reciting a poem that I was 
going to deliver to a company of our young 
folks; and I'm ashamed to say, that what I 
am now going to tell you I had from Henry 
Alden, one of the men who was where I ought 
to have been, with my father at the time. You 
see that smooth, perpendicular ledge that 
makes out into the river.” 

‘* Yes.” 

*‘ And that stake driven into a crack in the 
ledge.” 

‘s'Yes.” 

‘* When the water is up to that stake it is 
freshet pitch. All the morning and after- 
noon the water had been rising; in the even- 
ing, it was the same till it reached a fearful 
height, when one of the mills went. My fa- 
ther and Uncle Robert stood under that ledge 
with a lantern, watching the marks they had 
made on it with chalk. The rain had stopped, 
and for the last hour the water had not risen, 
the clouds had broken away overhead, and 
the stars came out. Every one of the men (all 
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over. ‘Robert,’ said my father, ‘I think the 
booms will hold; the rain is over, and the 
river will soon fall.’ The words were scarce- 
ly out of his mouth before there was a great 
cry from the bank above that the logs were 
coming. Henry said father turned pale, but 
never opened his mouth, or turned to look, 
but went straight home. When I came to the 
breakfast table the next morning, father was 
sitting there, a little paler than usual, but 
just as calm as ever, and told us what had 
taken place. You see now how sudden it 
must have been to me, mother, and the girls, 
and almost as much so to him, for he thought 
the crisis had passed.” ; 

‘*Why didn’t the boom break before? and 
how came it to break after the water was 
done rising?” 

‘About two miles above this place is a 
large intervale, where a great quantity of hay 
is cut. Upon this flat stood a large barn, 
with no cattle in it, used for storing hay; half 
a mile below this was a toll-bridge. The wa- 
ter undermined the barn, and started it from 
its foundations, and down it came against the 
bridge with an awful crash. The toll-house 
stood on piles outside of the bridge. It 
struck the bridge within ten feet of the house, 
in which the toll-keeper, his wife, and three 


children, one a babe in arms, were sound 
asleep, they supposing, as did my father, that 


the danger was over. Awakened by the 
shock, and thinking, in their fright, the house 
was going, they ran out on to the bridge, the 
mother with the babe in her arms, all in their 
night clothes, and were swept off, with about 
twenty-five feet of the bridge. If they had 
staid in the house they would have been all 
right, for there it remained on its own foun- 
dation. The barn, bridge, a parcel of fences 
and drift stuff, all came down into our upper 
boom together, broke that and then the lower 
one. One mill had gone before. This vast 
mass, borne on the raging torrent, carried 
away another, half the grist mill, and a card- 
ing mill.” 

‘““What became of the family on the 
bridge?” — 

“The barn, being so big, and taking so 
much wind, went ahead of the bridge, that 
was low in the water, and when they got 
down where the river was narrower, some 
men went off in a canoe and took them 
ashore.” 

‘** Rich, I am going to hazard a supposition. 
Will you tell me if I am correct in it?” 

““T'll tell you anything I know.” 

‘*You belong to a strong, resolute breed of 
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men. Any person looking at your father as 
he stands at the anvil, and your uncle, can see 
where you came from. It is not in accordance 
with the make-up of persons having such blood 
in theirveins to live without effort or object. It 
causes them to despise themselves — the mean- 
est of all feelings, because the rugged nature 
craves hardship. When you exerted yourself 
to the utmost in college studies, chopped 
wood and hewed timber, although there was 
no necessity for it; when in that tremendous 
race at Brunswick, through gullies, thorns, 
coal kilns, dogs, and mires, you gave me, who 
had the advantage of years of training, all I 
could do, and distanced all the rest, that 
was the true nature asserting itself. I can 
understand why it was that, after crossing the 
Alps, settling down in Capua, and becoming 
effeminate, you lost your own self-respect, and 
were unhappy, and also how these feelings 
were all intensified when you found that while 
ruin was impending, your father’s mind racked 
with agony, you were writing verses to school 
girls, wasting time and talents, and throwing 
away opportunities that could never come 
again. Ican understand, likewise, why, when 
you took your portion of the load, and felt 
that your father was encouraged by your 
aid and sympathy, you regained self-respect, 
and experienced relief and comparative hap- 
piness. But there is much more I cannot 
fathom.” 

‘s What is that, Mort?” 

“Well, there is a light in ‘your eye, and an 
expression of quiet, trustful happiness in your 
face, that were never there before, and that are 
not to be accounted for by anything you have 
yet told me, or that I have observed here. It 
seems to me that while summoning all your 
own resources to meet this exigency, you have 
gone out of yourself for aid; and that, to my 
mind, accounts perfectly for all the results, 
and renders happiness in untoward circum- 
stances no mystery.” 

‘“* Mort, Iam going to answer your question, 
but not directly, because I don’t feel quite sure 
of myself yet. When we were in college there 
was perfect sympathy between us. Perk, Hill, 
Savage, and the rest, had their ups and 
downs, fallings out and makings up; but be- 
tween you and me there was never a shadow 
ora chill. We were as completely one in 
sentiment and affection as that mist that’s ris- 
ing over the river; but after you went to hear 
Mr. Sewall, and wrote me about it, there 
seemed to be a dark shadow between us. I 
couldn’t tell what it was, and I didn’t love 
you any the less, but some how there was 4 
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difference. Mort, since this trouble came I’ve 
read your letters over, and understand them 
as I never did before. That shadow is gone, 
and the sun shines all over.” 

‘‘I know what you mean, Rich; you need 
say no more.” 

‘* Now, Mort, this orchard, the swale, and 
all this land to the river, were part of our place. 
You have seen where we live now, and I sup- 
pose you would like to see the spot we left; if 
so, we had better go before it gets dark.” 

‘* Perhaps you don’t care to go.” 

‘““Yes, Ido. I don’t dislike to go. Father 
might have put it into somebody’s hands to 
cheat his creditors, and still lived there, as 
many have done; but he paid his debts with 
that and other property, and went behind the 
anvil; and every time I go there I consider 
what a temptation he resisted, and feel proud 
of him. I don’t know how others may feel, 
neither do I care; but I had much rather have 
for my father a poor man of principle, thana 
wealthy rascal; blood-blisters on every finger, 
and earn my bread by hard blows on hot iron, 
than to feel the very clothes I wore, and the 
luxuries I enjoyed, were swift witnesses 
against me.” 

It was plain enough to Morton that the 
grindstone grit of poverty was fast cutting 
away the iron that overlaid the steel, and 
bringing out the true temper. So delighted 
was he, that he could not forbear shaking 
Rich. A playful scuffle followed, in which 
Morton by no means attained the usual ad- 
vantage. : 

“*T tell you what it is, Mort,” said Rich, 
‘let me work at the anvil and you study law 
a while longer, and Ill lay you on your 
back, and mud both shoulders.” 

“Tt is always a pleasure to me to see a 
young man ambitious, for even if he places 
his standard beyond the measure of his capa- 
city, he is likely to make the most of himself. 
I've got something in view when I go back 
that will offset your sledge-hammer. See if I 
don’t make your backbone crack the next time 
we take hold, old fellow.” 

**T should like to. know what kind of exer- 
cise itis. I'm sure you can’t hew timber there.” 

“A churn-drill, my boy. What do you 
think of that? Ain’t that a good deal like 
work? Won’t there be some misery to that? 
There's a man by the name of Noble, who 
blows rocks on Oak Street. He has two 
churn-drills. I am going to use one of them 
as soon as he gets it steeled.” 

“You please yourself with that idea, young 
man—will you? You caz’é start a hole with 
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a churn-drill as it ought to be. I can tell you, 
it takes a workman to do that. Your drill 
will bind, and you'll get stuck.” 

**T know I can't at first, but he’ll start the 
hole for me, and then I can churn, and after a 
while I shall learn to start my own holes, and 
strike true.” 

‘You'll get sick of it. It is the hardest 
work that is done.” 

“Did you ever. know me to get sick of, or 
give up anything I undertook?” 

‘*'Yes, I have.” 

** Name it, slanderer, name it. Don’t think 
to escape by dealing in generalities. I de- 
mand date and place. When and where didI 
get sick of anything, and give it up?” 

‘On the twenty-fifth of December, Christ- 
mas night, quarter before seven, you got sick 
of eating pork pie at Uncle Tim Longley’s, 
and Grannie Longley gave you a dose of thor- 
oughwort tea, and made you give tt up.” 

“If we are going to see that house, it is 
time we were about it, for it is almost sun- 
down, and will soon be dark.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DEAD LOW WATER. 


Tuy ascended the rising ground, passing 
along the edge of the orchard, till, upon gain- 
ing the height of land, they entered upon a 
broad, level field of twenty-five acres, smooth 
as a lawn, green in all the verdure of spring, 
and giving promise of an abundant yield of 
grass. A variety of forest trees were scat- 
tered over it, among which the walnut and 
white oak predominated. Here and there a 
clover head was seen, and bobolinks, balan- 
cing on spears of herdsgrass, were exhibiting 
themselves to the best advantage, while now 
and then a forward apple tree on the warmer 
ground was covered with white and red blos- 
soms. . 

“Your father never planted these trees,” 
said Morton, gazing at the massive trunks, 
covered with moss and rough, scaly bark; 
‘who did?” 

**T’m sure I don’t know whether it was the 
wind, the crows, bears, or squirrels, but they 
were here when the white men came.” 

In the centre of the field stood the mansion 
house. It was painted white, with green 
blinds, and, seen through the mass of foliage 
by which the house was surrounded, the color 
produced a very pleasing effect. being scarcely 
more prominent than the streak of white 
peeping through the green foids of an opening 
rose-bud. 
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Several very large white birches were scat- 
tered in front of the buildings among other 
trees, that beautiful green peculiar to the 
leaves of this tree in the spring contrasting 
pleasantly with the white bark of the trunk 
and branches. The house, fronting the river, 
stood endwise to the main road, from which 
a broad avenue led to it, approaching by a 
gradual curve the front, a less spacious one 
conducting to the back portion and the out- 
buildings. Both of these avenues were lined 
with the Lombardy poptar, then highly prized 
throughout New England as an ornamental 
tree. They still linger, a few in nearly every 
town, often rising with decaying branches 
over some grass-grown ccllar— sole memento 
of a departed generation. 

The mansion, standing in the midst of this 
vast green, large on the ground. and high 
studded, without a fence to belittle the effect 
and obstruct the view, with abundant out- 
buildings, well arranged and in perfect repair, 
as seen through the mass of foliage, produced 
an impression better felt than described. 

Morton, enraptured with the sight, stood 
long before the main entrance silent, his arm 
in that of his friend. At length his eyes 
moistened as he said, — 

‘* Rich, I never saw anything like this spot; 
so grand and beautiful! Everything is fresh, 
in perfect repair, and yet these oaks and 
birches seem two hundred years old. I never 
saw such trees, except in the forest. I 
shouldn’t be in the least surprised to see a 
black bear acorning in one of them.” 

‘I’ve no doubt they have done it. I’ve 
heard my grandfather say that the whole of 
this land between us and the river was a heavy 
growth of such trees as you see here, except 
the low ground, where it was yellow birch, 
white maple, and e}m; that a man by the 
name of Dingley, who was well off, came 
here from Salem, built this house, cleared the 
land, all but about two acres in front of the 
house; but his wife died, and his two boys 
didn’t want to stay here— wanted to go to 
sea. He went back to Salem just before the 
embargo, and let the place to the halves. 
Then a friend of his — another Salem captain, 
who had made money going to the coast of 
Africa, when the embargo put a stop to his 
business— bought it. He also spent money 
at a great rate; made the house almost over, 
built stables, took away the fences, and as he 
was determined to have just what trees he 
wanted, and didn’t mind expense, selected 
those he wished to remain, cut down the reet, 

* and all the underbrush, and hauled the trunks 





and brush off, because he knew, if he put fire 
into it, he should kill the whole. That’s the 
way, grandfather said, these old trees came to 
be left here. 

‘¢ While Captain Norris was building, plant- 
ing, clearing, and turning everything upside 
down, and making improvements, after some 
models he had seen abroad, and while the 
embargo and the war of 1S12 lasted, he was 
contented; but when he had made about all 
the improvements his purse would allow, and 
maritime business began to revive after the 
war, he was as uneasy as a fish out of water, 
and sold the place to my father, with all his 
improvements, for half what it had cost him, 
and went back to Salem, and to sea again.” 

‘It must have been a sad day to you, when 
you came to take leave of this home, and —” 

** And go to the place where you found us, 
you mean. Well, it was a bitter day to all of 
us, but there’ were some reasons that made it 
especially so to me. Father and mother had 
known sorrow, and so had my sisters. I had 
a little brother and sister, ncither of whom I 
ever saw. They died within a year of each 
other, and my sisters were old enough to re- 
alize it. But never since I can remember has 
there been a cloud in our sky tillnow. Father 
was prosperous, I was petted and indulged, 
had all I wanted, loved my books and my 
parents (never knew how much I did love 
them till now), and never had a sorrow, ex- 
cept when some pet animal died; but those 
tears were soon dried, and when I awoke the 
next morning the sorrow was all forgotten in 
some new pleasure, or some new pet. It 
seems to me now that I was just like one of 
the humming-birds that always come to the 
honeysuckle that hangs over that western 
window. — By the way, that was my room, 
Mort.” 

“TI see it all, Rich; and now, let me tell 
you, I wasn’t in a very cheerful frame when, 
on my way to college, I met you at Portland. 
I had left home, and was looking forward to a 
four years’ course at college, with hardly any 
funds, and the prospect for the future was 
gloomy enough, when you came across my 
path, just like a gleam of sunshine, and ap- 
peared so buoyant, happy, and frustful, that I 
said to myself, ‘There’s a boy that’s grown 
up in some happy home, without a care or 
a sorrow.’” 

‘Just so, Mort. But there was another 
thing which gave to this place a charm for me 
that it did not and could not possess for the 
rest of our family.” 

‘* What was that?” 
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“Tl tell you. The girls were born in 
Portsmouth, and their earliest associations 
were there. My father and mother also have 
had homes at other spots; but if I was not born 


here, I grew up among these great trees, and, I 


can tell you, the very roots of them were in my 
heart, and it was hard parting. One of the 
very first things I can remember is, crawling 
out of the front door, when mother's attention 
was turned, and making for dear life towards 
that birch with the hang-bird’s nest on it. 
Sometimes, in my haste, I’d tumble down the 
steps — roll from the top to the bottom. If it 
half killed me, I wouldn't cry, for fear mother 
would come and get me before I reached the 
tree; and when she did, O, didn’t I yell 
some? Here I made my little gardens, dug 
wells, and put water in’em; here I had my 
pets, hens and ducks, pigeons, and kittens, 
and birds; and when any of them died, I 
buried them under that walnut with the 
drooping branches, because I thought it felt 
sorry for me. I didn't have many playmates, 
for I was a shy boy, and so I loved the trees, 
birds, and flowers all the more, and played 
with them, and my sisters, and Uncle Robert. 
You see that large maple that stands next to 
the hemlock — the biggest tree in the field?” 

‘Yes, it is almost as large as the great pine 
in the glen at Brunswick.” 

“Don’t you think, when I was a little 
thing, wore long clothes, red stockings, and 
red morocco shoes, my father tapped that 
tree, and used to give us the sap to drink. 
One washing day, when they were all busy, I 
got away, ran for the maple, and got down 
on my hands and knees to drink out of the 
trough. Iwas having the nicest time, putting 
down the sap, when a bee came whiz in my 
face, struck me on my upper lip, and ran his 
stinger in the whole length. I suppose he 
thought I was going to drink up all the sap, 
and he shouldn’t get any. - The girl was hang- 
ing out clothes, heard an outcry, and saw me 
flat on my back, kicking and screaming. 
She ran, and mother ran, and my sisters, and 
such a time as there was when mother pulled 
the stinger out. I tell you, Mort, no other 
place ever scems like the one where you 
played when you were little.” 

‘**That’s so, Rich. The corn in the dish on 
the table don’t taste half so good as that you 
roast out doors, and down with it, all over 
smut and ashes, and half raw; and the apples 
they carry round in the evening at home don’t 
begin with the ones you've hid in the hay- 
mow, and eat when they are so full of frost ‘it 
makes your teeth ache.” 
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*¢ We might have staid in the house through: 

the summer. It is empty, and like to be; but 
father and mother said they had rather go at 
once than be dreading it. The neighbors 
were very kind, and helped us move (what 
little we had to move), as everything of any 
value went to the creditors, with the exception 
of my books and stock of tools; that father | 
didn’t give up, because he said they were my 
tools, with- which to earn my bread. They 
had been given to me by him when he was 
solvent, and the creditors could not touch 
them. 
. During the labor and excitement of mov- 
ing, and before the neighbors, we strove to 
appear as cheerful as possible; but when all 
was over, and we came out on to this platform 
where we are sitting, each bearing something 
that had been forgotten, —I my violin and a 
pair of andirons, mother her press-board and 
a coffee-pot, ‘the girls knives, forks. and 
spoons, father shovel and tongs, — I tell you, 
the sound of the bolt going into its place when 
he locked the door gave me a heartache. 

** After we got off the steps, and turned 
round to take a last look at the old home, that 
never seemed half so lovely before, we couldn’t 
any of us keep the tears back. I don’t know 
but you will think it weak, but it made me 
feel real bad to see my dog, Fowler, wagging 
his tail, and frisking as though it was a hol- 
iday, and I almost wished I was a dog.” 

‘“* Weak, Rich? A boy that could leave a 
home like that, where all his associations were 
formed, as he would leave an inn, or get out 
of a stage-coach, and never look back, could 
not be a friend of mine.” 

‘“‘ The old cat would not go. She came and 
rubbed up against my legs, then went back, 
sat on the steps, looked after us, and mewed 
when we called her, but would not come. 

‘¢¢Give me your things, my son,’ said fa- 
ther, ‘and go and get her.’ 

“*T took her up, and carried her with us, 
but she went back the next day.” 

‘“*T see a black and white cat now,” said 
Morton, ‘sitting on the spur root of yomder 
big white oak.” 

Rich called, ‘‘ Puss, Puss.” The cat came 
running, jumped into his lap, and put her 
fore paws on the collar of his vest, opening 
and shutting her claws, lifting her feet up, 
and putting them down in the same place, as 
cats do when they feel happy, rubbing the 
side of her face against his chin, and shoving 
her nose between his vest and shirt bosom, 
and purring all the time. 

*¢ She loves me,” said Rich, ‘‘ but she can’t’ 
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bear to leave the old place.— We must go, 
Mort. Our folks won’t know what has be- 
come of us. I do wish you could have come 
uprhere to thanksgiving, as you were going to 
do when we were in college, and the place 
was ours. To see it now is very much like 
looking at persons after they are dead — the 
house all shut up, and nothing alive but a 
homesick, heart-broken cat.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A STRIKING CONTRAST. , 


Tuey walked along some time, each busied 
with the reflections excited by the previous 
conversation. 

** Mort,” said Rich, at length, ‘I’m sorry, 
but you'll have to sleep in a poor place to- 
night.” 

“We've slept together in David Johnson’s 
barn, in Peleg Curtis’s fish-howise, on a pile of 
wet menhaden nets, and in the woods on 
Great French. Didn’t we make a fire and 
warm the ledge on the north-west side of 
Hope Island, sweep off the coals, and lie down 
— in November too?” 

““Yes; but when folks go to visit their 
friends, they expect a little better treatment 
than when camping out. Don't you remem- 
ber when we used to walk down to Maquoit 
of an afternoon in June, just before anything 
had faded, and it was high water, how beau- 
tiful everything looked? the sharp line of 
color, where the points fringed with the bright 
green of the thatch parted the blue water, the 
bolder outlines of the gray rocks, and the 
trees reflected in the calm water; and yet go 
down there two or three days after, at low 
tide, and there would be only a hundred acres 
of steaming flats, the shores and the grass on 
their edge strown with kelp, dead clams, 
horse-shoe crabs, dead limbs of trees, dead 
fish, chips, and rotten eel grass; no water ‘to 
be seen nearer than a mile and a half! ” 


** Indeed I do; and the contrast was so great. 


that one must be possessed of a most devout 
spigit not to arraign the order of nature, and 
wish it was high water all the time.” 

“I'm sure I can’t imagine what should put 
Maquoit Bay in my head to-night, unless it 
was meeting with you, and thinking of old 
times; but it seems to set forth my condition 
exactly. Six weeks ago it was high water with 
us, a spring tide, up over everything, clear to 
the grass ground, filling every cove and creek, 
the mouths of the brooks kissing the birch 
roots on the edge of the cliffs, and lifting up 
the strawberry leaves. Now it is dead low 





water, bare flats, angry sky, and to me the voy- 
age of life seems ‘bound in shallows and in 
miseries.’” 

“That's one side, old chum” (putting his 
arms around Rich’s neck), ‘‘ but the tide only 
ebbs to flow again. The farther it runs off, 
and the more it drains out at one time, the 
higher it flows the next.” 

It was the first manifestation of anything 
like depression that Morton had noticed in his 
friend. Rich, however, shook it off, as the 
bird shakes the dew from its plumage, saying, 
with a smile, — 

‘*You are right, Mort; and that’s the way 
I look at it generally; but I can’t yet visit the 
old home, and come away again, without stir- 
ring up something that had better be kept 
down; especially when the cat puts her head 
in my bosom, as she did to-night, and says, 
‘Do stay here with ine, I am so lonesome.’” 

Morton, as they came in sight of the house 
now occupied by the Richardsons, was most 
forcibly struck with the contrast between this 
abode and the one they had just left. Their 
present habitation stood in a tan-yard; in- 
deed it had, in the days of his poverty, been 
the residence of the owner of the tan-yard, 
who, being pinched for room, had crowded his 
house into the smallest possible limits. 

It was placed very near the line of the 
street, leaving barely space for a singie 
doorstep, which was a pasture stone. The 
tan-pits at one side approached within two 
feet of the cellar wall, On the other was a 
currier’s shop, leaving just space enough be- 
tween the two buildings for a narrow cart 
road. Beneath the back windows of this shop 
were old oil barrels and heaps of curriers’ 
shavings, stewing and simmering in the sun. 

Directly behind the house a garden spot twen- 
ty-five feet by thirty was fenced out. It had 
not been ploughed for some years; the Rich- 
ardsons didn’t care to cultivate it, as their stay 
was but temporary, and it was overgrown with 
weeds, and strewn with old boots and shoes, 
broken pottery, pots and pans that had out- 
lived their usefulness, heaps of ashes, and the 
bleaching bones of cats that had come to an 
untimely end. 

Abutting on this lot was a large shed, open 
on the side facing the dwelling in which was 
the “‘ beam” house, where the green and bloody 
hides were received and “fleshed.” Here 
were heaps of horns, and the pith or marrow 
that comes out of them when they taint. The 
roof of this shed was covered with glue skins, 
that is, the trimmings of the hides saved to 
make glue, spread to dry, and which attracted 
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swarms of green flies; add to this a stagnant 
mill pond that supplied water for the pits, and 
to propel a bark mill, fences, and walls hung 
with sides of leather spread out to dry, and 
smeared, or, in technical language, dubbed, 
with tallow and rancid fish oil, and you havea 
faithful description of the surroundings of this 
delightful abode. But aside from actual expe- 
rience, imagination cannot conceive or tongue 
describe the combined odors furnished by these 
various substances when operated upon by sun 
and wind. 

The house was in perfect keeping with the 
site upon which it stood. The walls were 
covered with shingles, two courses of which 
had rotted away near the foundations, in con- 
sequence of banking up the walls with earth; 
part of the top of the chimney had fallen off, 
and lay on the roof that in places was bare 
of shingles and covered with moss. 

Upon entering the house, a door on the left 
Opened into the kitchen, the plastering of 
which was the color of milk and molasses, and 
appeared to have been flung on, and then 
clawed in by cats, affording in the furrows 
lodgments for smoke and secure harbors of 
refuge for flies. At the back of this room was 
asmall bedroom, finished in the same man- 
ner, with the exception of being ceiled to the 
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height of a chair, and the wood work painted 
with a color intended, probably, for red; it, 
however, looked very much as though a hog 
had been killed on it. In this apartment the 
parents slept. Another door, on the right, 
admitted to an unfinished room, with a 
rough floor. Here were Rich’s lathe and tool 
chest, a pair of cart wheels finished, except 
smoothing up, and a wheelbarrow that only 
required ironing. 

‘“‘This is my workshop,” said Rich. 
mechanical genius, that used to expend itself 
on flower-pots and vases, in turning canes and 
cups, tops and nine-pins, balls and drum- 
sticks, is now directed, by a stern necessity, 
into a more useful channel; and, believe me, 
when I have made a pair of wheels, got my 
money for them, and, bought provisions for 
the family, I feel a great deal better satisfied 
with myself than I used to after spending two 
or three days making something that was a 
mere plaything, or at best only served the 
purpose of ornament.” 

At each end of the garret was a window, 
and there two bedrooms were made, with 
rough board partitions, one of which was oc- 
cupied by the two daughters, the other by 
Rich. Here was his library, that was quite 
extensive, his father having indulged his 
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fondness for books, among which was a Ger- 
man edition of the classics. 

The room was small, and the roof of a low 
pitch. The book-cases, writing-desk, bureau, 
and chairs all occupied so much of the room 
that the bedstead was necessarily pushed far 
under the eaves in order to afford space 
enough in the middle to move around and 
stand upright. 

** It is quite convenient,” said Rich, as they 
entered, ‘‘ for you can reach everything with- 
out getting out of your chair.” 

‘** And then to consider,” replied Morton, in 
the same vein, ‘‘ that the most celebrated phi- 
losophers and poets have meditated and sung 
in garrets.” 

‘¢ True,” said Rich; ‘‘ but I suspect it would 
be far more pleasant to meditate about than it 
will to occupy it come next dog days. Now, 
Mort, you must sleep on the front side, for the 
shingle nails come through the boards of the 
roof, and if you should forget, and jump up 
on end, they’d stick right into your skull.” 

‘They are not long enough to go through.” 

‘*Probably not through a skull so thick as 
yours, but they would draw blood, and might 
give you a headache.” 

When they awoke in the morning, Rich 
said, ‘‘ Mort, I can spend the whole forenoon 
with you, but in the afternoon they will need 
me at the shop. In the evening we can be to- 
gether again.” 

When breakfast was over, Morton said, 
**Rich, what are your plans for the future? 
Have you decided in respect to a profession? 
for I don’t suppose you really intend to pass 
your life at the anvil, after spending so many 
years and so much money getting an educa- 
tion.” P 

‘* It would not be so much of a sacrifice as 
you may suppose, and if I had not been 
through college, I would do so, for I love to 
work iron; it comes as natural as water to a 
duck. Do you go up and look over my books 
while I split up some oven wood, and then I'll 
tell you.” 

**Tll help you split the wood.” 

** Come on.” 

‘* Rich, who was that old lady at the bréak- 
fast table?” 

‘** Aunt Blunt, mother’s aunt. Didn’t they 
introduce you? She came last night, before 
we came home, and went to bed.” 

‘*T thought your mother's name was Lucy; 

; but this morning the old lady called her Ma- 
ry.” 

‘*Mother’s name is Mary L.; Mary Lucy. 
The Lucy is for my great aunt, and she always 
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calls her so, but we call her Lucy. One of 
my sisters is named Mary B., after mother 
and the Blunts.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
DID NOT COME TO SEE THE WRECK. 


RETURNING to the garret, Rich said, ‘“‘ About - 
a profession — is it?” flinging himself on the 
bed, while Morton, seated in a chair, thrust 
his feet out of the window. ‘Just have the 
goodness to open that volume on the table.” 

It was Bell’s Operative Surgery. 

‘‘Then you are going to study medicine?” 

“It is registered on leaves of brass.” 

** When did you decide?” 

‘*T’ve been trying to decide ever since I left 
college; but I did decide before I left the break- 
fast table the morning father told me the booms 
and mills had gone. I borrowed these books 
of our doctor, and at night, when I’m not too 
tired, I read them once in the while. When 
work permits, I go with him to visit some pa- 
tient. I went with him a week ago when he 
amputated a man’s hand at the wrist. He is 
very kind, has large practice, and rides long 
distances, as he has the practice of this and 
the next town.” 

‘You won’t accomplish much in this way.” 

**T don’t expect to; but I can’t leave father 
now, as I find that my taking hold has been a 
great help and comfort to him and my uncle. 
They have a good deal of work, and it is in- 
creasing every day; and I-don’t mean to leave 
them till I see the family in more comfortable 
quarters. The shop and house adjoining was 
my grandfather's, and when my father failed, 
passed into the hands of a Mr. Montague. He 
gives my father the use of the shop and tools, 
and in the fall, when the family now in it 
moves out, will let him have the old house, 
which is an excellent one, built by my grand- 
father after he acquired property. My father 
and uncle are living in this old shell, working 
incessantly. When no other work comes in, 
my uncle, who can work in wood as well as 
iron, makes wheels. My father puts on the 
tires. They sell them. Mother takes in spin- 
ning, and saves every cent. I do all I canin 
order to be able, at the end of the summer, to 
buy back grandfather’s tools, that we may 
have something of ourown. Besides, they are 
dear to father. He helped make most of them 
when he was a boy, and says there’s a history 
to every one of them.” 

‘ How long is it going to take to do all that?” 

‘Not longer than September or the middle 
of October, if we are all well. In the mean 
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time I shall read what medicine I can, go round 
with Dr. Jones occasionally, and when I see 
the family in the new house and comfortable, 
take an academy somewhere or high school, 
and teach till I can earn money enough to go 
on with my studies.” 

‘*You’re a good boy, Rich.” 

‘*Why don’t you tell me some news?” 

“I’m going to. That academy is all ready.” 

‘** What do you mean by that?” 

‘Did you think I would leave my studies 
and come way up here just to look at the wreck? 
Put my arm round your neck, whimper, and 
say, What a pity!” } 

‘*Explain, Mort, please, that’s a good fel- 
low.” 

‘“Who said I wasn’t a good fellow? Well, 
Perk’s got an academy for you in the next 
town to his whenever you’re ready to take it, 
salary two hundred a year. He fitted for 
college there, knows all the trustees, and ev- 
erybody in town; and he’s cracked you up sky 
high; told all the boys what a nice fellow you 
are, the most lovable man ever God made, the 
trustees what a splendid classical scholar you 
are, and all the young ladies how handsome. 
So I advise you, as a sincere friend, to take 
unto yourself nitre and much soap, and wash 
off that smut, which seems to me to be under 
the skin.” 

*O, Mort, this is all your work!” 

“No, ’tain’t; it’s all old Perk’s. I only came 
to tell the news.” 

“But you were the means of it.” 

“No; it was that good Being whom you, 
after so many years of prosperity, couldn’t af- 
ford to think about or thank till he sent the 
tiver to put you in mind of him.” 

“How can I ever thank you enough?” 

“Do you think a man ought to be thanked 
for helping himself?” 

‘*No, of course not.” 

“Are not you and I one? Didn’t you say 
only last night we were one, and that there 
hever was a shadow between us? What are 
you talking about?” 

“T can’t understand how they can wait my 
leisure. There must of course be a definite 
time when the term begins.” 

“Certainly; Perk will send you a catalogue; 
but he will take the school till you come. I 
told him I knew something about your affairs, 
and thought it doubtful if you could come at 
the first part of the term.” 

“This is a Kind of a joyous time, Mort; 
makes this old attic seem real pleasant.” 

“Yes; the architecture is simple in design; 
but the atmosphere is most exhilarating.” 
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**To be sure. A good story is no worse for 
being twice told.” 

** What is Perk doing?” 

“Just what you were doing all last year.” 

After dinner Rich went to the shop, and 
Morton, first taking a long walk, called there 
on his way back, and found Mr. Robert alone. 

‘“¢ Where is Rich?” he asked. 

‘* Well, a man came here to get a ‘clevis’ 
pin made, and let them take his horse and 
wagon to haul a load of coal, while I made the 
pin. You seem to think a good deal of Rich, 
as you call him, Mr. Morton.” 

‘*T don’t know how I could love him any 
more than I do.” ; 

‘* Well, he’s a boy that deserves to be thought 
of. He never was brought up to do the least- 
est individual thing, ’cept to study a book and 
make some little gimcrank with tools; and yet 
to see how he took hold the moment his fa- 
ther’s misfortunes came— went right to the 
anvil, never murmured or complained; and 
though he’s my nephew, I will say that he’s 
worth as much to-day in this shop as the gen- 
eral run of apprentices that have worked two 
years; and as for working in wood, he always 
took to that. “Twas born in him.” 

**Don’t you think, Mr. Richardson, that a 
boy whose grandfather and father were black- 
smiths is more likely to be handy in a shop?” 

‘*T suppose these things are kind of handed 
down. I know there’s a good deal in the blood; 
I know it by our girls. They are-all broken 
down, sit and sigh, think what they used to 
have, and let their mother do all the work.” 

** Are they not own sisters to Rich?” 

‘*The same father and mother; but they 
take back after the Armstrongs; they don’t 
take after the Richardsons, who are a resolute, 
stirring breed of folks. Their old grandmother 
Armstrong was a dreadful slack-twisted, shift- 
less woman; had to be helped by the town; 
and when the selectmen gave her a cord of 
wood, shé’d put about two foot into the great 
fireplace, declare she’d have one fire if she 
died for it, and then sit, fold her hands in her 
lap, and enjoy it. Her children took after 
her, ’cept my brother’s wife, and she’s smart 
as steel; took after her mother’s people, the 
Blunts. But that old woman that’s been dead 
and buried this twenty years has come out in 
the grandchildren. It is not the way, Mr. 
Morton, to bring up children. This twenty 
years past I've been saying to Clem and Lucy 
that they were doing wrong by their children. 
Says I, ‘Bring them up to work as we were. 
If they don’t need to, it’s the easiest thing in 
the world to leave off; but it’s hard to learn.” 





“T suppose I can tell father and mother?” 
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thiem to: have to work as hard as I have.’ Says 
I, ‘Perhaps they may be obliged to. What 
then?’ Then Clem would laugh, and say that 
old maids’ and old bachelors’ children were 
always brought up right.” 

‘*But I’m sure Rick has come out well.” 

‘Indeed he has; but he is a remarkable boy, 
and is no rule to go by. Besides, we must 
thank you, and do thank you, for a good part 
of that: you did a parent’s duty by him. 
Don’t you think he is in better shape to 
keep the ’cademy, for teaching school in col- 
lege, and wasn’t he in better shape, and would 
he have had the pluck to go so willingly to the 
anvil if he hadn’t been broke in by you in col- 
lege?” 

‘*T suppose you are right, Mr. Richardson; 
but in respect to the young ladies.” 

“*Call’em girls, Mr. Morton; and they are 
not very young, at that.” 

“Well, girls, then. Would any training 
their parents could have given taken the thin 
blood (the Armstrong, as you call it) out of 
them?” 

‘I don’t suppose it would; but it would 
have helped it amazingly. You see if I geta 
bar of Swedish iron, first rate, stamped ‘ Hoop 
L,’ I put it into the fire, and work it without 
fear; but if I have a bar of English iron, brash 
and coarse, can’t get any better, and must work 
it up, why, by taking great pains, heating it 
just right, and working it just right, I can, by 
coaxing, make it answer — not so good a pur- 
pose as the other iron, but can make it very 
useful. That’s the way with children; you’ve 
got ’em, and got to work ’em up, and must 
make the best of ’em, as I do with ‘brash’ 
iron. These girls were partly on our side the 
house, and if they had been put right to it, it 
would have helped the better part, and kept 
the other back, just a8 the saw-makers put the 
nature into a saw by hammering, when it has 
been softened in grinding. Now all they do 
is to put the dishes on the table, sweep up the 
hearth, and look in the glass, wring their 
hands, and tell about what used to be. They 
might teach school if they only had ‘sprawl’ 
enough.” ; 

Mr. Richardson then told Morton that his 
brother would take an apprentice when they 
moved into the old homestead and had room, 
after which Rich would be able to leave home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_——¢_____. 
— Tue first clocks and watches seen in 


China, were presented to the emperor Kang- 
hy (1662-1722) by one of the Jesuit fathers. 
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A POEM OF THE NIGHT. 


BY TOM PINCHBECK. 


I AWOKE in my bed at midnight; 
I could not sleep nor rest, 

For my soul was filled with phantoms 
That would not be repressed, 


With visions of horrible figures, 

With nightmare, and ghost, and ghoul; 
And I could not sleep; so rising 

I walked to calm my soul. 


1 descended from my chamber, 

And baring my head to the air, 
Wandered into the moonlight, 

And climbed the dark church stair. 


As I entered the old cathedral, 
And mounted above the dead, 

A sweet repose came o’er me, 
And my visious drear were fled. 


I climbed to the ancient belfry 
In the steeple, tall and lone, 

The placid moonlight beaming 
With a rich and mellow tone. 


And looking silently downward 

O’er the tombs in the churchyard gray, 
I stood and communed with nature 

Till the coming of the day. 


And again I sought my chamber, 
With sacred thoughts and sweet, 
And went forth to life’s battle stronger, 
All wrong prepared to meet. 


And whenever in the struggle, 
In the heat, and toil, and strife, 
I am weary and tired of working, 
And sick of earth and life, 


I seek the peaceful belfry, 
Away from my fellow-men; 
There receive new strength to labor, 
And return to my work again. 


—— Tue Khalif Omar, when; according to 
Arabian historians, he could reckon thirty-six 
thousand cities, fortresses, villages, or tribes, 
under his dominion, was not at all elated with 


the success of his arms. A Persian satrap, 
having come to Medina at this time, and ex- 
pecting to find the khalif surrounded with 
splendor, like the Persian kings, could hardly 
trust his own eyes when Omar was pointed 
out to him, asleep on the pavement before the 
mosque, amid the poor of the city. J 
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AUNT MINNIE’S VISITOR. 
BY JOSEPHINE. 


po enon ser was evidently expected at 
Glenwood that morning. Tommy and 
Bess recognized that fact as soon as they were 
fairly down stairs; yet there was such an 
indescribable air of mystery hanging over 
everything, and such an elaborately every- 
morning air about aunt Minnie, as she greeted 
them at the parlor door, that these irrepressi- 
ble children thought it wise, for once, to ask 
no questions. Being grandchildren, however, 
and consequently persons of importance, they 
felt it their right, as well as their privilege, to 
investigate. 

In the first place, aunt Minnie was down 
stairs, which was very unusual for her so long 
before breakfast; and in the second place, she 
was heard to tell Jane to sweep the parlors 
thoroughly, and put the best bedroom in per- 
fect order. 

Now, all this plainly indicated but one thing, 
and that was, company; but when Tommy ap- 
proached his dearest aunty, and inquired cheer- 
fully what was up, and received the satisfying 
information that ske was, you can easily under- 
stand how empty life seemed to him. 

No more information was to be gathered at 
breakfast. Annt Minnie talked very fast, 
while grandpapa was unusually silent. Bessie 
insisted afterwards that he was trying not to 
laugh. It was not an altogether enjoyable 
meal; but it was over in due time, and the 
children betook themselves to the garden as 
usual, stopping in the kitchen for some of 
Ann’s famous cookies, fresh from the oven. 

Tommy thought it wasn’t worth while tomiss 
an opportunity here; so he commenced in a 
very absent-minded way :— 

‘*Nice cookies, these, Ann; double measure 
to-day, of course. Bless me, Bess, who is it 
coming to-day? I declare, I can’t remember. 
You know, Ann?” 

‘*T hain’t keerd of nobody’s coming, Master 
Tom,” with a glance at Bridget. 

** Now, look here, Ann; if you'll just zed/, 
Pll give you a quarter.” 

“‘Sakes alive, Master Tommy; I hain’t got 
nothing to tell.” 

‘*Nouse, Bessie,” groaned Tom. ‘¢Comeon.” 

Once under the syringa bush in the garden, 
Tommy proceeded to lay out the case for con- 
sideration. 

‘** Now, there’s aunt Min on one side,” with 
a tremendous flourish of his right forefinger, 


“‘and there’s the fact on the other,” with the 
left. 
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“* Bess, what do you think?” Tommy -ak 
ways had great respect for Bessie’s opinion, for 
she was quick, and almost always in the right. 

‘No doubt in my mind,” answered Bess; 
‘*it’s somebody to see aunt Min, and she 
don’t want us to know. Grandma won’t be 
so stiff.” 

‘*Just my views,” said Tom; ‘“‘and I pro- 
pose to in-ves-ti-gate,” emphasizing each sylla- 
ble with a bit of cooky aimed at Rover's 
mouth. The last word was a pretty long one, 
and took almost a whole cooky, which hap- 
pened to be Bessie’s. 

‘“‘Now, then,” said Tom, ‘we'll go in and 
sort of inquire in a general way, you know, 
Bess.” 

But I must leave these dear little friends.of 
mine for a minute, to tell you who they are, 
and how they happened to be at Glenwood. 
Merry, fun-loving, warm-hearted Tommy! 
Nobody showed such wonderful facility :for 
getting into scrapes, and such undoubted 
ingenuity in getting out of them with credit 
to himself and his family. 

And Bessie, always ready to help Tomin 
any plan which promised excitement and fun, 
was his dearest cousin and faithful friend. 
We all remember on one of their yearly visits 
to Glenwood, — for they always came together, 
— how Bessie was taken suddenly very sick, and 
how softly Tommy walked for fear of disturb- 
ing her, and how he would stand by her bed- 
side, when she lay so pale and still, with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks, because cousin 
Bessie didn’tknowhim. Grandmamma always 
had an added tenderness for Tommy after that, 
and forgave him for all his pranks of the past, 
besides laying up a store of charity.and pa- 
tience for thefuture. Poor grandmama! She° 
needed all she had, often enough. 

We left our little friends rather abruptly, 
but we find them strolling into the parlor, 
where Miss Minnie was dusting. 

‘‘Hallo, atnt Min; do anything for you?” 
said Tom, cheerfully. 

‘‘No, thank you,” said aunt Min, smiling. 

‘“*Unusual excitement this morning,” pur- 
sued Tommy, with a very innocent expression, 
which was quite a specialty with him. ‘“ Any- 
body coming?” indifferently. 

“Is it such an umusual occurrence for the 
house to be put in order, that somebody must. 
beexpected ?” said Miss Minnie, ratherquickly. 

‘*Yes’m,” replied Tommy, with the truthful- 
ness of childhood, and awaiting the result. 

‘You and Bessie may go out to play. -’'m 
busy now.” So Tom and Bessie.retired dis- 
comfited, while Miss Minnie sighed, wishing 
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she hadtoldthem; forsheknewto her cost that 
they were better as allies than as opponents. 

Awhispered consultation on the veranda, and 
then Bessie went up stairs to finish a Dolly Var- 
den for:her best beloved youngest, while Tom 
went down the road whistling, with his hands 
in his pockets. After the lapse of about half 
an hour, Bessie brought down Angelia Battista 
forinspection; and just atthat moment Tommy 
came in witha very exhaustedair. Miss Minnie 
was still in the parlor, this time arranging 
flowers. After duly admiring Angelia, she 
noticed Tommy’s general air of dejection, and 
said, kindly, — 

**You look tired, Tommy.” 

** Am,” replied Tommy; “ never saw such a 
hot, dusty road in my life.” 

** Where have you been?” said aunt Minnie, 
abstractedly. 

“©, down to the depot,” said Tommy, 
languidly. 

‘“¢ Almost timé for the train —isn’tit?” and 
this time Miss Minnie looked up with some 
interest. 

“O, no; freight train doesn’t come for two 
hours yet,” with special emphasis on the time. 

* Are you sure, Tommy? It must have been 
changed.” 

** Don’t know about that, ma’am; but that’s 
the time; saw it on the time-table. O, yes; 


I'm perfectly sure,” changing the subject, as 


if it were not worth the attention given it. 

Miss Minnie was deceived, as it was intended 
she should be; and rejoicing in the prospect 
of an unexpected hour or s0, she left the par- 
lor, saying, ‘‘ Stay here a while, if you like, 
children; it’s nice and cool; but I want you to 
go on an errand for me in about an hour.” 

**Do anything for you, ma’am,” said Tom, 
with more animation than he had manifested 
in some time. 

Tom capered and Bessie giggled when the 
door was fairly shut. ‘‘ We’re in for it now, 
Bess, any way. We’ll see the fun. Kind of 
mean, though,” continued Tom, fidgeting; 
‘*but she needn’t have been so close.” 

The children hadn’t long to wait, however, 
for they soon heard steps on the gravel walk, 
and they rushed out to find a very pleasant- 
looking young man just about to ring the bell. 
Seeing the children, he inquired if Miss New- 
ton were at home, and received a nod from 
Tommy, who seemed to take in the situation 
at once. 

‘*Aunt Min, aunt Min!” shouted Tommy, 
planting himself on the lower stair. ‘‘ Some- 
body wants you! ” 

‘Who is it?” from aunt Minnie, faintly. 
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“Dunno. Agent, I guess. Feller with a 
bag.” 

Light dawned, but it was too late then; and 
down came Miss Minnie, looking all the 
prettier for her work-apron and calico dress. 
Somehow, she seemed to forget the children, 
too, for she gave the agent a welcome so cor- 
dial and kind, that Tommy and Bessie modest- 
ly retired. Neither of the children said any- 
thing for some time, as they sat on the veran- 
da, hearing the murmur of voices from the 
parlor, but with half the interest gone, now 
that the truth was out. Bessie finally broke 
the silence: ‘‘I suppose it’s her beau, Tom,” 
getting more impressive with every word. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “‘ and she’d ought to 
have told us. She’s missed it by not taking 
us into her confidence; but I suppose we 
shouldn’t mind such slights, for she’s very 
young yet. We must do all we can to make 
that young man’s visit pleasant, Bess,” added 
Tommy, with a queer expression around the 
corner of his mouth. ‘‘We must make him 
feel perfectly at home.” 

At dinner the children were duly presented 
to the “‘ agent,” who bore the name of Evans, 
and the ceremony of introduction, with equal 
grace. Tommy bowed profoundly, and assured 
Mr. Evans that he was extremely happy to 
meet him. Thus encouraged, the stranger 
entered into conversation with Master Tommy, 
and received unlimited offers of fishing, ball, 
and croquet. After that, conversation flagged 
a little, and Miss Minnie indiscreetly con- 
tinued to make talk by asking Mr. Evans if 
the train were not early that morning. Mr. 
Evans was not aware that the train was earlier 
than usual. Then a pause. Then, ‘* Why, 
Tommy, you said the train wasn’t due till 
twelve.” 

“T referred to the freight train, ma’am,” 
said Tommy, blandly. ‘‘Was not aware at 
the time that you were expecting anybody.” 

Miss Minnie looked uncommonly warm, con- 
sidering that it was a tolerably cool day; but 
Mr. Evans just then entered into an animated 
discussion of the presidential candidates with 
grandpapa, as though he had thought of noth- 
ing else during his life. 

After dinner Miss Minnie went out to ride 
with her visitor, remarking to Tommy as she 
was driving off, ‘‘ Be sure to have your Latin 
lesson to recite after tea. I want you to be 
able to decline musa perfectly.” 

‘¢ Allow me to decline it now, with thanks,” 
was the last they heard from Tommy- 

The children were busy all the long after- 
noon, and forgot aunt Minnie, her visitor, 
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and the Latin lesson, too. They were re- 
minded, however, by comingon to the veranda, 
and hearing ‘‘ Consid-er, consid-sid-sid-er the 
lil-lil-ies of the fie-e-ield” from the parlor. Aunt 
Minnie was fond of singing, and particularly 
fond of singing ‘‘ Consider the lilies.” Pretty 
soon she and Mr. Evans came out of the 
parlor; and, seeing the children on the veran- 
da, they camé out too. 

‘‘What are you doing, children?”’ said Mr. 
Evans, pleasantly. 

‘“We were consid-id-id-id-iddering,” said 
Tommy, reflectively, ‘‘ what was best to be 
done.” 

Nobody could help laughing; but Miss 
Minnie soon changed the subject, by asking 
Tommy if he had learned his Latin lesson 
yet. Poor Tommy was forced to acknowl- 
edge that he had quite forgotten it. I 
think Mr. Evans felt rather sorry for Tommy, 
and perhaps he remembered his own boyhood, 
for he said kindly, ‘* Are you fond of the Latin 
tongue, Tommy?” 

‘‘Devotedly,” said Tommy, sarcastically ; 
“it's my vermicular.” 

Aunt Minnie would have been more than 
human if she hadn’t laughed then, — though 
she didn’t always laugh at Tom’s mistakes, — 
and Mr. Evans looked amused, too; but he 
grasped Tom’s hand warmly, and said, — 

**See here, Tommy: I want to know you 
‘better. Let’s be friends.” 

Tommy became a hero-worshipper from that 
moment. 


BELLA DONNA. 
BY MRS. A. S. DIMOCK. 


OT the poison plant, by any means, but 
still Bella Donna, called so by the proud 
father, when the large brown. eyes first 
learned to shine at his coming: thus the pret- 
ty name was taken up by the whole house- 
hold, and many times a day you might hear it 
ringing through the old mansion. It was 
Fred’s voice now. 
‘Bella! Bella Donna! don’t you hear? The 
carriage has come. Is your trunk ready?” 
‘**Coming, my lord,” answered the sweet, 
fresh tones; and Bella Donna stood at the 
head of the wide staircase trying to button 
the new gloves, which are so vexatious when 
‘one is in haste. 
Through the hall doors the September wind 
had freest entrance, and it brought with it 
suggestions of ripened grapes, of orchards 
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golden with rare fruitage, besides the whisper- 
ing rustle of the woodbine leaves, turning 
scarlet now, and the deeper sigh through the 
tall branches of the avenue trees: On the 
gravel drive stood the carriage, and Dr. Con- 
way waited beside it. Hearing Bella’s answer 
to Fred, he turned to see his darling. Cer- 
tainly she was a picture. The rich brown of 
autumn leaves is like the shade of her pretty 
dress, with its graceful draping; the gloves 


| and the hat were of the same warm hue, only 


in the midst of the curling ostrich tips there 
was a tiny scarlet bird. Brown braids and 
clustering curls, brown eyes and darker lash- 
es, full, red lips and tinted cheeks, and an 
elastic tread, that suggested fairies generally. 
All this, Bella Donna herself, was going away 
from the quiet town among the mountains, to 
a ** brown stone front” in Gotham, where a 
visit had long been promised. No wonder 
the cheeks were flushed and the eyes bright, 
for in all her sixteen years she had never 
strayed out from the shadow that Kearsarge 
casts when the sun goes down; and the great 
world beyond was utterly a mystery, though 
a charming one, she thought. 

The servants gathered to say good by. 
Fred, boy-like, exclaimed, — 

‘* Good by, Bella. NowI can put my heels 
and my fishing tackle where I like, for four 
weeks; ” then turned sharply round, and swal- 
lowed something which came up in his throat 
when he thought of the lonely rooms, the 
silent piano, and the vacant chair at the 
table. 

Ten years ago the doctor’s wife had been 
laid in her grave: then, keeping her place and 
memory sacred, the saddened man had lav- 
ished all his care and tenderness on the chil- 
dren left to him. Like her mother in look 
and gesture, Bella had been his especial de- 
light, and in her education the good doctor 
meant to illustrate certain pet theories, which 
are a hobby with many men besides those in 
the medical ranks. Keeping her close be- 
side him in his daily rides, he taught her 
many valuable lessons; but she studied no 
school books till ten happy summers had flown 
over her head. Then, a select school opening 
in their neighborhood, she had been a constant 
pupil, learning with a rapid ease that grati- 
fied her proud father. 

One day, when she was twelve, her spring 
outfit was to be decided. Aunt Lucy came 
up from Boston, with material and mantua- 
maker, and Bella’s frilled pantalets disap- 
peared beneath the longer skirts that only 
revealed the dainty, slender boots. At even- 


. 
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ing, in her new dignity and new dress, the 
child met papa, who drew her to his knee for 
the usual petting; but after one squeeze the 
young lady was dropped, and the exclamation, 
in most explosive style, that explained the 
dropping, was, — P 

**Corsets! Where is your aunt Lucy?” 

That matron appeared, received lecture and 
commands, the corsets were thrown aside, and 
the insulted dress-maker obliged to fit her cos- 
tumes without the ‘‘ strait jacket,” as the doc- 
tor termed the obnoxious garment. Bella 
only laughed, was sure ‘they fitted well 
enough, and she was much more comforta- 
ble,” then scampered off down the avenue for 
a frolic with Fred. 

So the years had flown, and the darling 
quite justified the pet theory, standing now, at 
sixteen, level with her tall father’s shoulder, 
straight, round with the beautiful roundness 
of perfect womanly grace, yet slender and 
lithe as the most careful critic could wish. 

Ah, what a journey this was to the young 
girl! and what delight the doctor had in watch- 
ing her enthusiasm! Of course they stopped 
at the ‘‘ Hub,” and equally of course they saw 
the “lions” there; then on to Springfield, 
down to Hartford, through New Haven, and 
the lovely towns that border on the rippling 
“Sound.” Only once, in all her life, would 
there come such a rare frst glimpse of the 
great world; so they lingered along, making 
the most of a journey that might have been 
taken in far briefer time. 

Then, arrived at last in Gotham, heartily 
welcomed by the friends who had spent many 
a summer day in their own mountain home, 
the doctor left his pet, giving her not one sin- 
gle admonition. He knew her fresh, pure na- 
ture, he believed it would of itself be a touch- 
stone to keep her from harm, and he could 
wait, he thought, for the result of the brief 
experiment. 

Bella was tired, and as soon as possible 
made her escape to her own room for a confab 
with ‘‘ Floy,” her cousin, just her own age. 

“This is just lovely,” she averred, as, en- 
tering the pretty apartment, she heard the 
snap and crackle of the glowing fire, and 
watched the fantastic shadows it sent chasing 
one another around the walls. 

**T thought you would like it. Now, we'll 
see no One to-night; so let’s pull down our 
hair, put on our wrappers, and then — unpack 
your trunk!” 

‘* All right. I haven’t much to show you, 
for papa said I could buy my ‘ pomps and 
. vanities’ here with far less trouble than I 
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could procure them at home. Then he said 
that ‘shopping’ was an accomplishment 5 
must acquire. I dread that.” 

‘¢ Dread it?” 

‘*Why, yes. It must be very stupid to 
spend hours hunting after dresses and bon- 
nets, when there are so many other things 
you are far more anxious to see.” 

**I don’t believe you'll call it stupid when 
you go with mamma, I like it every so much. 
Where did you get your travelling-dress, 
Bella? The shade is Jerfect; and that little 
scarlet bird is just the thing. Mercy! you 
don't mean to say that is all your own hair!” 

The young lady who conversed in Italics 
had the dainty brown turban in her hand as 
she spoke; the other young lady had swiftly 
removed the pretty dress, and was shaking 
down the wealth of brown shining hair that 
had been duly coiled and curled — but not 
Srizzed — round the little head. 

‘*Of course it’s my own, every thread of it. 
You don’t mean to say that you wear false hair 
already!” 

‘““Don’tI? See here!” 

The jewelled fingers pulled out one hair-pin ; 
down fell the natural folds of her native front 
hair, and from the folds there also fell a round 
brown thing that made Bella almost scream. 

‘¢ What ts that?” 

‘“‘That’s a ‘rat.’ See, it’s made of crimped 
hair, fastened on fine wire; that makes my 
‘Pompadour roll.’ Didn’t you ever see one 
before?” 

More hair-pins were pulled out; two long, 
heavy switches were disentangled from the 
natural braids they had thickened amazingly, 
and Floy stood laughing heartily at Bella’s 
wonder. 

‘“*Ever so much more convenient tham 
yours, my dear! If your head aches, you 
can’t ease it as I can mine; and nobody gives 
one credit nowadays for anything else.” 

‘*Can’t help it if they:don’t. J know it is 
all my own; and then papa loves to play with 
it when I brush it all out,” answered sturdy 
Bella. 

‘‘That’s all very well for you, but here in 
New York ‘ papas’ have something else to do. 
I don’t believe my father ever saw my hair 
down since I was twelve years old. You must 
have yours crimped to-morrow, and rolled.” 

‘* Must I?” laughed Bella; and she pulled 
out from her trunk her desk, her dressing- 
case, and the fresh morning dress for the next 
day. : 

‘‘ Aunt Lucy ordered my things for me so 
far,” she explained, in answer to Floy’s ad- 
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miration; ‘‘ but my ribbons and gloves, and 
ties and bows, my cloak and my winter dress- 
es, I shall purchase here. I’ve one pretty 
thing, a present from aunt Lucy. See!” 

A large box was opened, and there lay the 
loveliest opera cloak, of finest white cashmere, 
bordered with swan’s down, and lined with 
quilted satin of the palest rose. On it there 
was a pair of pure white gloves. ‘‘ Five but- 
tons! I declare!” exploded Floy; and in 
another box just the loveliest morsel of a fan 
that ever scattered perfumed air from fragrant 
plumes. 

“They’re perfectly mag, Bella. I mean to 
have one like it, — the cloak, I mean, — only 
I can’t wear pink.” 

The merry pair chattered on till Floy’s 
mamma put her head in to remind them the 
hour was late. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Doane said, caressingly, — 

‘Bella Donna, dear, you must let Floy 
crimp your hair. It will be very becoming, 
and you need the little fringe under the brim 
of your hat.” 

“I’m sure I’ve no objection,” answered our 
heroine. ‘‘ How will she do it? on a hot 


pipe-stem ?” 
“Tl show you,’ 


said Floy, as she sepa- 
rated the very front of her hair from all the 
rest, then dividing it quickly, twisted it in and 
out round three or four hair-pins. Then light- 
ing the gas, she held in the flame what Bella 
called ‘‘club-footed shears,” till thoroughly 
heated. Here mamma came to her assist- 
ance; a paper was folded round each hair-pin, 
and the droll pincers firmly pressed for a few 
minutes. ‘There, now, they’ll cool while I 
do yours;” and Bella submitted, laughing to 
see the row of sfzkes when they were accom- 
plished. 

Slipping her own hair-pins out, Floy dis- 
played her crimps. with great satisfaction, 
while Bella massed her heavy tresses in her 
usual style; then pulling out the fluffy little 
curls on her forehead, she asked, demurely,— 

“Will I do?” 

“It's the greatest improvement,” averred 
her friends; and she was content. 

They were ‘*‘ going shopping,” of course; 
and as Bella finished her toilet first, she came 
to inspect Floy’s more artistic arrangements, 
entering just as that accomplished damsel 
opened a pretty inlaid box on her dressing- 
table, and selecting a camel’s hair pencil, 
carefully drew round the eyelid a faint dark 
line. 


‘* What in the world are you doing?” 





“* Beautifying. All the girls do. Don't 
you see how much more expressive my eyes 
are now? Just let me touch yours; they’ll be 
perfectly splendid with just a shadow.” 

**O, Floy, I can’t. I don’t like it.” 

‘* Well, perhaps you think your eyes are all 
right. I’m not so fortunate in my optics;”* 
and while she spoke Floy took a tiny crayon 
and pencilled carefully the arching line of the 
eyebrows. 

Bella Donna only stared now, watching the 
process with a queer smile round her pretty 
mouth. A little puff of down was dipped into 
a box labelled ‘‘ Poudre de riz,” and rubbed 
all over the face; then from another compart- 
ment some little pink ones were taken, and 
the pale cheeks tinted; then a bit of soft flan- 
nel toned the whole thing down properly, 
and Miss Floy made a deep reverence to her 
amazed country cousin, receiving from her 
this : — ; : 

‘“Well——! Floy, what makes you do so? 
You,are so young! ” 

‘* All the girls do. You see, here in New 
York? we haven’t that clear mountain air 
which gives you your damask cheeks, and so 
we have to do the next best thing. Youarea 
little bit tanned, dear, and if you'll use that 
puff a minute you'll see what an improvement 
it will be.” 

Yielding this point, Bella confessed she 
looked fairer; but O, how it did feel! The 
pores closed up, her skin felt stiff, like a mask, 
and there was a sensation of smothered heat 
that was dreadful. At last hats, gloves, and 
boots, all donned, they were about leaving the 
room, when Floy exclaimed, — 

‘‘Wait justa minute ;” and she took from that 
box a little vial of clear liquid, measured a few 
drops in a tiny spoon, swallowed it, and joined 
her friend, saying, — 

‘* Only taking a little bit of yourself, dear, 
to make my eyes bright.” 

‘*T wasn’t aware that I had been put in a bot- 
tle before, or reduced to a liquid. What do 
you mean?” 

“It’s belladonna; you see it makes the 
pupil wider and brighter!” 

‘‘T wonder what papa would say,” the little 
maiden soliloquized, as they drove down 
town. 

She found shopping under Mrs. Doane quite 
an exciting performance, but accomplished at 
last, and they drove to the dress-maker. That 
magnate surveyed Bella with a critical eye, 
then gave her verdict. 

‘Miss Conway has a fine figure, a very 
fine figure, but it needs the corset to define 
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it. I am surprised that she does not wear 
one.” 

‘¢ Papa does not like it,” ventured Bella. 

‘«¢ Papa’ knows nothing of our styles here, 
darling,” said Mrs. Doane. ‘‘ Your dresses 
are too lovely to be spoiled. You shall weara 
loose corset, but it will make the body of your 
dress fit much more smoothly. I shall really 
insist on this.” 

In the hands of the Philistines so fully, 
‘was it wonderful that in three weeks our Bella 
Donna was transformed? 

Floy gave her a toilet-case like her own — 
a beautiful ebony casket, inlaid with silver 
and pearl, and containing all the necessary 
cosmetics and instruments. She learned to 
droop her pretty hands a la kangaroo; she 
‘wore an immense pannier, and undulated cor- 
rectly; she crimped and frizzed her front hair, 
and chatelained her rich braids behind; she 
hung her parasol at her belt, and a richly gilt 
double vinaigrette adorned the side of her gir- 
dle with its heavy chain ; her dresses trailed the 
required number of inches, and in madame, 
the dress-maker’s parlance, ‘‘ she was exceed- 
ingly stylish, very distinguée.” 

The whirl of New York life carried her 
round so swiftly, she little guessed how far 
she had gone from the quiet Bella Donna of 
the September days. Among the mountains 
they had missed her sorely, and in his evening 
reveries the doctor had fancied how sweet it 
would be again to have his darling flitting ev- 
erywhere with her bright presence, and he 
called up often the fair young face, with its 
fresh, innocent smile and pure beauty. For 
him the days went slowly. 

Escorted by a friend, she came at length. 
Papa met her at the station, and with an 
amused smile under his curling mustache, 
asked the elegant young lady who left the 
Pullman car so daintily, if she were Miss Con- 
way.” 

‘* No, sir,” — and the old saucy light flashed 
into the brown eyes, shining there in spite of 
the pencilled shadows,—‘‘I am not Miss 
Conway here; I’m your own little Bella, — 
Bella Donna, at your service.” 

“Is it possible? New York has changed 
you very much, my darling; but we are glad 
you are back again; ” and safe in the carriage, 
the gladness took the form of suck a squeeze 
ase— Well, most of us have had one like it 

., ome time in our lives. 

The trunks came up, and papa begged to 
be present when they were unpacked, because 
he couldn’t spare Bella out of his sight long 
enough to perform the operation alone. 

In her own room again, where on an old- 
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fashioned hearth there burited an old-fash. 
ioned wood fire, with its leaping lames glow- 
ering red defiance at the level bars of the 
October sunset which crossed the bright rug 
before it. Her own room. There were the 
table with the vase of autumn flowers, the 
flower-stand, rich with chrysanthemum bloom 
and fragrant geraniums, the book-case, where 
all her best loved books were carefully placed, 
the pictures, her own pet chair and the one 
she called ‘‘ papa’s throne;” and beyond, 
through the half-open door, one saw the 
white bed, her especial pride, in its dainty 
furnishings. 

The doctor sat on his “ throne,” viewing 
the whole picture, and Bella knelt over her 
great trunk, whose various trays were already 
on the floor beside her. Putting down one, 
Bella said, ‘‘ Those are ribbons and neck-ties, 
and—” ; 

‘* Fal lals generally,” put in the doctor. 

**It’s impolite to interrupt, sir!” from Bella. 
‘These are handkerchiefs and undersleeves 
and berthas, and here come my dresses!” 

‘¢ ¢ Fearfully and wonderfully made,’” from 
papa. 

‘Don’t be irreverent; there, isn’t that suit 
a beauty?” 

** Undoubtedly a beauty, and equally bewil- 
dering,” commented the doctor. ‘‘ What's 
next?” 

‘My new cloak; O, there’s my desk, and 
my perfume box, and lots of things!” 

Bella Donna didn’t quite like to specify, for 
next the perfume box came the ebony casket, 
containing the adjuncts that in New York 
seemed so necessary, but here seemed abso- 
lutely wicked, where Nature was so much like 
herself in her best moods. 

**'You didn’t use your desk much, darling. 
I hoped you would have written oftener; but 
I know how time flies in such gay houses as 
aunt Margaret's. May I see your perfumes?” 
and the doctor, stooping, picked up the ebony 
casket. 

Bella turned. ‘‘O, not that, papa! that is 
my dressing-case, a present from Floy. Here 
is the perfume box.” 

Just too late. The doctor had already thrown 
back the lid, and was gazing at the contents, 
with a look of sorrowful surprise, that pained 
Bella far more than any spoken rebuke. - He 
read over the gilded labels on the cut glass 
bottles. 7 

‘¢ ¢ Belladonna,’ ‘ Arsenic,’ ‘Cologne Wa- 
ter,’ ‘Poudre de Riz,’ ‘ Rouge,’ ‘ Black Lead,’ 
‘Camel’s Hair Pencils.’ What did you say 
you called this thing, my daughter?” 


‘“‘My dressing-case,” faltered Bella. See, 
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here are my hair-pins, my combs and brushes, 
and all I need.” 
‘¢' Yes, I see. 
all this trash?” : 
Bella knew she was wrong; she knew she 
had grieved the heart that loved her so ten- 


My darling, have you used 


derly, but she was frank and true; so she rose, 


and leaning on the arm of his chair, confessed 
‘“‘ how it all came about.” 

‘‘Pandora’s box, my darling, and just as 
full of mischief as that fabled chest. Let’s 
make a sacrifice. The box is too pretty to 
burn, but we’ll watch some chemical effects in 
the fire.” 

When the colored flames had died, Dr. Con- 
way put his arm round Bella to draw her to 
his knee; but no galvanic battery could have 
made him withdraw it so soon as did the per- 
ceptible bones of the French corset. 

“Not content with poisons inside, and 
slower poisons outside, it seems they put you 
in a strait-jacket too! Well, which world is 
the best, Bella, this one under the shadow of 
Kearsarge, where the cosmetics are not bot- 
tled, or that one where life is so sharp and 
stern that one needs constant repairs to keep 
in respectable condition?” 

‘This one, dear papa, while you are with 
me. I didn’t like to do such things, but I was 
in Rome, and the Romans all did it, you 
know. I did have a real nice time, though.” 

‘““No doubt of it, Bella; my Bella Donna; 
but now I’m going to give you a lecture here, 
while 

‘ Twilight bats are flitting.’ ”” 

That lecture was a very wise one; but if I 
should repeat it you wouldn’t listen or read it; 
so I’ll not waste my time in writing it. 

Bella listened soberly enough, though all 
the time her pretty fingers were toying with 
the doctor’s long gray beard, and she con- 
stantly put in saucy Jittle parentheses after 
her own fashion. 

The clear sunlight and the fresh breezes 
made her their own child again; but while 
she exulted in her perfect health, there came 
sad news from Floy. Desiring to look espe- 
cially brilliant on a certain evening, she had 
carelessly taken too large a dose of her bella- 
donna. The effects were dreadful, and for 
many a day she tossed in the misery her 
“beautifying ” had brought her. When con- 
valescent they brought her to the mountains, 
the wreck of the gay girl whose style our Bel- 
la had so much admired. Pale and sallow, 
with heavier shadows under the hollow eyes 
than any she had ever painted there, poor 
Floy pointed the moral of the doctor’s lecture : 
60 now you can guess what it was. 
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Ah, my dear girls, let me tell you some- 
thing! There is nothing half so exquisite as 
the rose bloom your youth gives you, and no 
imitation was ever made that is not a ghastly 
mockery; so let your bright eyes shine with- 
out the contrasting shadows, and seek in the 
pure air the best cosmetics ever known. Be- 
sides, my incipient belle, if you only knew, as 
I know, thecomments made by your coveted 
and coming admirers, it might do more to 
cure this rage for powder and paint. They 
don’t dare say to you what they think, but I 
often hear it ; for, my dears, I am an old 
woman. 

Bella Donna, our darling, queens it still 
right royally, and though Floy, in her infat- 
uation; carried her toilet-case to the hills, she 
was convinced of its evil, and one day, with 
much comic pomp, its abominations were 


‘served as Bella’s had been; and Dr. Conway 


no longer calis them Pandora boxes. 

He says, however, that Bella shall not ven- 
ture near Gotham again, lest there may be 
some malaria lurking in her veins which that 
atmosphere will develop into some new form 
of fashionable insanity. 


TIGER PITS. 


BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


UNTING tigers in the wild jungles where 
they are found is very exciting, but very 
dangerous sport; so dangerous that it is . 
rarely undertaken except by large and well- 


armed parties. Even with every precaution 
it often happens that some one of the hunters 
loses his life. Yet, dangerous as it is to hunt 
the tigers, it is still more so to let them remain 
unmolested. 

On the Island of Singapore, where tigers 
are more numerous than beloved, the natives 
dig pits to intrap the ferocious creatures. 
These pits are about twenty feet deep, and 
much larger at the bottom than at the top, so 
that when the animal has once fallen in, good 
climber as he is, he cannot get out. Over the 
mouth of the pit slender sticks are laid with 
great care. Over these sticks are spread lay- 
ers of leaves and other forest rubbish, so as 
to entirely conceal the hole. This has to be 
done with great art, otherwise the cunning 
beasts will suspect the snare, and instead of 
stepping on the treacherous surface, and fall- 
ing into the pit, will walk around it. The 
roars of the tiger always give information 
when he has fallen into the trap, and the na- 
tives then sally out to shoot him. 
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A BULL-FIGHT IN MADRID. 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


ETWEEN the bull-fight that you “read 
about” and the bull-fight that you see in 
Spain at the present time, unless the imagina- 
tion is quick, and ready to supply deficiencies, 
there are some important differences. Possi- 
bly the spectator who is filled with an intense 
admiration of Spanish valor and skill, may be 
able to realize all the.glories of which he has 
read in the books. We have come to the con- 
clusion, as an explanation of the difference 


| nation. 


| 


between what we saw and what we read, | 


that something of-the spirit of the age has 


penetrated the interior of Spain; that as rail- | 
roads now extend from north to south, and | 


from east to west, over the entire length and 
breadth of the country, they have produced a 


people. 
and intelligence, and elevate the ideas of even 
the masses, giving broader and higher views 
of life and its objects. A Catholic nation, 
with the traditions of Spain behind it, with 
the memories and monuments of Charles V. 
and Philip II. still extant, which had the 
moral courage to suppress the monasteries 
within its borders, must be a progressive 





We refer to the action of a Catholic 
people in a Catholic country. We should 
hardly expect the bull-fight of to-day, though 
the festa de toros is still retained, and still 
enjoyed, to be what it was, even twenty years 
ago, when hardly a railroad was in opera- 
tion in all Spain. We should expect to see 
in this amusement the same modifications 
which we find in the other institutions of the 
country. 

We have been told, and we have read, that 
the young man who is paying his addresses to 
a young lady takes her to the bull-fight as a 
matter of course, and that the omission to do 
this would be considered a gross neglect; 
gross enough to justify the lady in discarding 
so neglectful a wooer. Of course, then, when 
we went to a bull-fight, we expected to see a 
vast number of ladies. The “ bull-ring” of 


| Madrid is said to contain ten or twelve thou- 
. | 
change in the manners and customs of the 


Wherever they go, they carry thrift | 


sand people when it is full. We should judge 
that its capacity was equal to this num- 
ber. We visited it on an extraordinary occa- 
sion, and every available space seemed to be 
occupied, but the number of ladies did not 
exceed two hundred; and we think there were 
not more than half that number. We left the 
place when the exhibition was half finished, 
and walked for an hour in the Prado, which 
was crowded with people; but at least three 
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fourths of them were ladies and children. 
‘Lhe inference was, that the men were at the 
bull-ring, while the ladies preferred the clear 
air and the bright sun of the beautiful gardens 
which abound in the capital of Spain. 

Certainly there was little of the savage 
ferocity described by most of the writers on 
this subject. We have conversed with those 
who have witnessed bull-fights, even within a 
dozen years, in which as many as twenty 
horses were killed on the spot; and we have 
read of occasions on which double this num- 
ber were sacrificed. As the success of a 
Juncion depends largely upon the number of 
horses killed, these were, of course, very 
brilliant. 

We saw three bulls finished, but not a horse 
was killed, though one of the half dozen 
ridden must have died from his injuries. 
Again, the fiery steeds which appear in pic- 
tures and in the animated narratives of the 
national pastime of Spain are not to be found 
in the ring at the present day. On the 
contrary, they are jaded old hacks, which have 
worn out their lives on the omnibuses or 
public carriages of the city. They are thin 
in flesh, knock-kneed, and stiff, afflicted with 
spavins, ‘string-halt, and other 
Though the public cry out for the death of 
the horses, they do not seem to be extensively 
gratified. 

We were told that the horses were supplied 
by contract with an individual or a company, 
who—like some of the rings in our own 
country — bargain to cheat the people out of 
what they pay for. The less the number of 
horses destroyed, the greater are the gains of 
the contractor; and he contrives to have an 
understanding with the operators in the ring 
to save as many animals as possible, which 
they can do to the extent the temper of the 
audience will permit, by a skilful use of their 
banners in diverting the attention of the bull. 
We were also informed that, in case the 
contractor’s horses provided for a given occa- 
sion should come short of the number re- 
quired, he has unlimited power to take a 
further supply from the cabs, carts, and omni- 
buses on the streets, as_ the military may 
take the produce of the country, in time of 
war, from friend or foe. Of course, if the 
people are gathered to see horses mangled 
and slaughtered, they must not be disappoint- 
ed because the contractor has under-estimated 
the ferocity of the bull! Horses must be 
killed, even if hacks and omnibuses are stopped 
in the streets to obtain the victims. ; 

For a week preceding the last Sunday in 


diseases. 
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October, 1870, the streets of Madrid were 
placarded with immense yellow posters, with 
a large and coarse cut of a scene in the bull- 


ring representing the death of a bull. The 
bill read as follows: — 


‘*Buiy RING. 
(Cut.) 
On the Afternoon of Sunday, October 30, 1870, 
Will be performed 
(Tf the weather permits), 
The twentieth Bull-Fight. 
The Last of the Season ! 
For the Benefit of the General Hospital. 


The Ring will be presided over by the proper 
Authorities. 


The present performance will positively be the 
last of the season; for at the end of the current 
month, the contracts with the. bull-fighters 
are concluded. 


For this reason their Excellencies, the 
Committee of the Province, desiring to express 
to the public their profound gratitude for the 
numerous occasions which have contributed 
so largely to the relief of the sick poor in the 
General Hospital, have arranged that this 
bull-fight shall have all the features of an 
extraordinary performance; and that, in com- 
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pliment to the people, and without alteration 
of the price, will be killed 
E1cut BULts 

from the most celebrated ganaderias (farms 
where bulls are,raised). ‘The committee have 
arranged that the Ring shall be adorned with 
splendid hangings; that the whole shall be a 
gala performance; that the dandarilias shall 
be ornamented with garlands, flowers, feathers, 
banners and streamers; and, finally, that the 
bull-fighters have determined to show in their 
performance, that they are worthy of the 
appreciation and applause which the public 
have awarded to them. 


Banderillero. 


The eight bulls will be from the ganaderias 
following : — 

Two bulls from the ganaderia of His Excel- 
lency, the Duke of Veragua, near Madrid; 
two from that of Don Vicente Martinez; two 
from that of His Excellency, Sr. Don Rafael 
Laffitte; one from that of Don Antonio Miura; 
one from that of Don Joaquin Concha Sierra. 


BuLL-FIGHTERS. 


For the first four bulls, Juan, 
Antonio Mondejar and José 
Calderon; and forthe last four, 
Ramon Agujetas and Manuel 
Calderon. There will be two 
reserves of picadores should necessity require 
them. 


PICADORES. 
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Espapas. Cuyetano Sanz, Francisco Ar- 
jona, and Reyes, and Salvad6r 
Sanchez. 

SuPERNUMERARY Espapa. Angel Fernandez. 

The order of entrance of the bulls will be 
settled in the ring on the day of the exhibition, 
at half past eleven o’clock. The tickets for 
the forenoon, at four reales (twenty cents), for 
sale at eleven o'clock. 

The usual care taken against accidents. As 
previously announced, no dogs will be used; 
but fire danderillas will be substituted for 
bulls which will not fight at the call of the 
Authorities. No more bulls than those an- 
nounced will be provided. 

The prices of all seats will be the same as 
those of previous exhibitions. All except 
children at the breast will be required to pur- 
chase tickets; and the public are notified that 
no tickets will be exchanged at the office, 
except in case of postponement; and no 
checks will be given to go out. Ticket Office, 
No. 24 Calla de Alcala, will be opened Friday 
and Saturday, from 1o A. M. till ni&ht, and 
Sunday from the same hour until 3 P. M. 

Doors open at 1 o’clock. The performance 
will commence precisely at 3 o’clock. The 
Hospital Band will perform at the opening, and 
during the intervals.” 

As this was a gala day, the Calla de Alcala, 
the street leading from the Puerta del Sol, or 
principal square of the city, from which radi- 
ate several of the great avenues of the city, 
was filled with a crowd of people, most of 
whom were men. The tickets had been 
largely taken up by speculators, who were ped- 
dling them out on the street at about twenty- 
five per cent. advance, shouting vigorously as 
they announced their wares. We paid a 
dollar and a quarter for one of the best seats 
‘¢in the shade,” though the less eligible seats 
could be bought for a half or a quarter of this 
price. We reached the Plaza de Toros in 
good time, and obtained a cushioned seat, 
near enough to see all the finer points of the 
national spectacle. The ring was filled with 
men walking about, chatting, and smoking — 
we never saw a Spaniard who did not smoke. 
Everything was quiet and orderly; and the 
audience seemed to be composed of intelligent 
and respectable people. At a signal made 
with a flourish of trumpets, a couple of officials. 
dressed in black, and mounted on better horses 
than the dicadores ride, entered the ring, and 
the people slowly retired from it. The two 
horsemen, who are supposed to be soldiers’ 
of the civil guard, rode very deliberately across 
and around the ring, making no demonstra- 
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tions of any kind, tillthe people had all got 
over the fence and taken their places in the 
amphitheatre. The seats of the spectators are 
arranged on inclined planes, so that all of 
them command a fair view of the scene. Be- 
tween the arena and the seats of the people 
is an open space for the use of the bull-fight- 
ers; though not a few “loafers” invade it. 
Over the partition which separates this space 
from the spectators, a rope is extended around 
the entire circle, to prevent the bull from leap- 
ing in among them, as he sometimes attempts 
to do; for he not unfrequently jumps over the 
fence into the intervening space. On the 
partition next to the ring is nailed a ledge of 
wood, by which the operators are enabled 
easily to jump over the fence when closely 
pursued by the bull. There are four entrances 
with double doors, opening inward to the 
ring. 

At another flourish of trumpets, one of 
these entrances is opened, and all who are to 
take part in the fumcton march into the ring, 
and pay their respects to the authorities in 
charge of the performance. Some of these 
bull-fighters are paid large sums for their 
services, and are men of great distinction 
among the people. A bull-fight in Madrid 
or Seville costs about two thousand dollars. 


The performers are divided into four classes; 
the most important and distinguished of which 
are, the esfadas (from esfada, a sword), who 
killthe bull. They are the masters of their art; 
and their photographs are for sale in the 


principal cities. They are men of great skill 
and courage, having a decided genius for their 
business. They come up from the lower class 
of performers, without necessarily passing 
through all the regular grades. They are 
paid from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred dollars for an afternoon’s work; and two 
or three of them are employed for each per- 
formance. 

The second class are the bandertlleros, who 
receive from fifty to seventy-five dollars for a 
single performance. Their name comes from 
banderilla, a stick about three feet long, 
adorned with bright-colored ribbons, in the 
end of which is a dart with fangs, which 
spring out when thrust into the shoulders of 
the bull, so that it cannot be drawn out. 

The third class are the picadores, who receive 
about one hundred dollars for their services 
on each occasion. They are regarded as 
drunkards and “scalliwags,” but are paid 
more than the danderilleros, because they are 
sunvosed.to incur greater peril at the conflict. 


The fourth class are the chulos, who are paid’ 
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from fifteen to twenty dollars. They are men 
selected for their skill and activity; for their 
business is to enrage the bull, and to decoy 
him from others when they are too closely 
pressed. 

All the actors of the several classes marched 
or rode solemnly into the ring, and made their 
obeisance to ‘‘La Autoridad competente.” The 
procession was followed by three mules har- 
nessed abreast, and gayly decorated with rib- 
bons. After the performers had paid their re- 
spects to the “‘ powers that be,” ail of them 
retired except a couple of Jicadores, and sev- 
eral chulos. The former are mounted on the 


Picador. 


diseased old horses, which are blindfolded, . 
when the fight begins. They are gayly 
dressed in bright colors, as in the engraving. 
Their legs seem to be disproportionately large, 
and very stiff, as though they had all been 
seized with the gout. They are boarded and 
stuffed to meet the onslaught of the bull. If 
the enraged animal should happen to unhorse 
the Picador, he is unable to get up alone, 
and the other combatants must lift him from 
the ground and put him on his horse. The 
chulos are provided with banners of red and 
yellow, which have the appearance of large 
mantles. 

At another signal, after the two picadores 
have stationed themselves on opposite sides 
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of the arena, with poised lances, one of them 
being near the gate by which the bull is to 
enter, the doors are thrown wide open. EJ 
toro has been thorned and vexed, and stirred 
up to the highest degree of fury in his pen, 
and in this condition he rushes into the ring, 
intent upon wreaking his vengeance upon his 
tormentors, ‘‘or any other man.” The Jica- 
dor near him first attracts his attention, and 

he “goes for him.” Dropping his head so 
that his horns are brought to bear on the ob- 
ject aimed at, the bull makes a spring at the 
horse and rider. The Zécador receives him on 
his spear, which wounds the animal, and turns 
him off. Ifthe bull is mad enough, he would 
make an end of horse and rider at this point; 
but a chuJo flourishes the banner in his face, 
and draws him off. It is a rule of the game 
that the stupid brute will always rush upon 
the red cloth. He goes for that when it is 
shown, and not for man or horse. 


A Feat of a Chulo. 


Having relieved the first Azcador, the chulo 
jumps over the fence, and then the bull sees the 
second ficador on the other side. He rushes 
upon him, and to gratify the audience, he is 
permitted to gore the horse, which he some- 
times does so effectually as to kill the steed, 
and ‘‘ spill” the rider. But the chulos in the 
interest of the contractor do not often permit 
this to be done, but by the adroit use of the 
banners call off the bull from his prey. 

In the assault upon the second Picador in 
this fight, the flank of the horse was ripped up, 
and his entrails protruded, whereat the people 
yelled their applause. The game with the 
bull was continued for a few moments by the 
chulos, who lured him from one part of the 
ring to another with their banners, often being 


. the spectators. 
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obliged to jump over the fence to escape his 
horns. 

After this play had continued for a time, 
a signal with the trumpets brought the dande- 
rilleros into the ‘ring, armed with the imple- 
ments of their office. One of them engages 
the attention of the bull, and when the furious 
animal comes at him, with his head dropped 
down so as to transfix him on his horns, he 
dexterously thrusts the two darts into his 
shoulders, and escapes as best he may. This 
is really one of the most daring and skilful 
feats of the performance, for the danderillero, 
with a dart in each hand, has no banner with 
which to distract the attention of the bull. 
He ‘faces the music,” and if he fails to plant 
the danderilias in the bull, -his chances of 
escape are small. When he has achieved his 
difficult feat, the chulos take the bull in hand 
again, and tease him for a moment more. 

At another signal one of the esJadas makes 
his appearance in the ring. Though the bull 
may be near him, the man is cool, dignified, 
and self-possessed. He marches directly to a 
position in front of the authorities, removes 
his cap, and declares, in lofty speech, that, 
‘¢in the name of the good city of Madrid and 
of the people there assembled, and for the 
benefit of the General Hospital, he will kill 
the bull, or be killed in the attempt to do so.” 
This speech is varied at times, and the esfada 
asks permission to kill the bull, and promises 
to perform his part in a manner which shall 
do honor to the people of Madrid. Having 
made his address, he swings his right arm 
around behind him, tossing his cap over his 
left shoulder into the’ amphitheatre among 
With a Toledo blade in one 
hand, and a small red banner in the other, he 
begins to discharge the duty he has agreed, 
with so much flourish, to perform. Attracting 
the attention of the bull with a red flag, which 
is the best calculated to excite the resentment 
of the beast, he frolics with him for a time, 
displaying the utmost skill and dexterity in 
warding off an assault. When the ‘bull 
makes a dive at him,” he springs one side, 
and doubles on him. No one assists him; 
but he incurs all the peril by himself. When 
he distinguishes himself, the people not only 
applaud furiously, but throw their hats into 
the arena; thus giving a key to the common 
slang, ‘‘ Take my hat,” when any one has done 
a big thing. If the feat is emphatically bril- 
liant, a shower of cigars, and even a few silver 
pesos mingled with them, will be thrown into 
the ring. He bows his acknowledgments, and 
the chulos pick up the gifts and hand them 
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overtohim. The decisive moment approaches, 
and he prepares to make an end of the fight. 
Holding out the banner in his left hand, ex- 
tended across his breast, the esfJada approaches 
his intended victim. The wrathful bull rushes 
upon the obnoxious color, and, as he drops 
his head, the esfada, reaching over the horns 
of the animal, plunges the sword deep down 
between the shoulders, aiming at the heart. 
Sometimes he kills him instantly, and some- 
times he fails to do the deadly job. Fair play 
is one of the elements of the game; and if the 
blow is not fatal, the esfada must recoyer his 
weapon, if he had not already done so, and try 
again with the same one. We saw a bull 
stabbed three times before he was killed. He 
cannot be struck, either, when he is down. 


SSS | 











One of the three we saw killed, leaped over 
the inner fence after he was stabbed, causing 
a tremendous commotion among the “loafers ” 
there assembled. He was driven back into 
the ring, and a second lunge at his heart killed 
him. Sometimes the bull is a coward, or, for 
some reason, will not fight, and is not ‘‘ game.” 
The bull-fighters have no mercy upon such, 
and torment him with fireworks, and if he 
prove obstinately peaceful, hunt him down 
with dogs. The bull is sure to be killed in the 
end; there is no immunity from his fate, how- 
ever courageous or however cowardly he may 
be. As soon as he drops, a cachetero plunges 
a short dagger in the spine of the vanquished 
beast, to make sure that he is dead; the gayly 
harnessed mule-team is attached to him, and 
he is dragged ignominiously out of the ring, to 
be cut up and sold for beef. One gateway is 
no sooner closed upon the victim of one fight, 
than another opens for the admission of the 
second, and the scene is re-enacted with some 
slight variations. A chulo, braver and more 
ambitious than the rest, seeks to distinguish 
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himself, and performs some daring feat, such 
as jumping upon the back of the bull, leaping 
over him, or seizing him by the horns. Such 
acts always win applause, and the daring 
fellow believes he had taken the first step 
towards being an esfada. 

In Toledo, a few days after the bull-fight 
we have described, we met a beautiful, highly- 
educated, and refined American lady, the wife 
of a naval officer, who rather startled us with 
the information that she had attended this 
particular corrida. She expressed her opinion 
in regard to it with a snap of the eye and a 
vigor of diction which pleased us not a little. 
Her sympathies were all with the bull, and for 
the poor old horses. She declared that noth- 
ing would have pleased her so much as to see 
one or more of the bull-fighters tossed in the 
air by the animal. Undoubtedly there is a 
great deal of skill and science, and even cour- 
age, displayed by the Z¢diadores, but the bull is 
overmatched. He has no chance at all. If 
his nature could be so changed that he would 
‘* go for” the men, instead of the red banner, 
we fancy that bull-fights would soon be out 
of fashion. 


THEN AND NOW.—No. I. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] | 


E present, for the inspection of our young 
lady readers, the first of a series of plates 
illustrating the old modes of wearing the hair, 
which they may compare with their own cus- 
toms, and see how far improvement has been 
made in the artofhair-dressing. We may fancy 
a little laugh, and the ejaculation, ‘*‘ How odd!” 
or “ Howridiculous!” as they look upon some 
of the queer and mountainous structures; but, 
like almost any other question, there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides; and while to our 
present style much that is graceful and becom- 
ing is ascribed, there is in some of the ancient 
coiffures a degree of elegance well worth study- 
ing, as much improving the wearer’s beauty. 
In the past,as at present, the young lady 
wore her hair, as she thought, in just the most 
befitting and becoming way; and if we could 
consult those fair maids whose locks were 
spread out in towers and pyramids, what their 
opinion of it was, they would pronounce it just 
the. thing, and laugh, and say, ‘‘ How ridicu- 
lous!” should a picture of the hair-dressing 
of to-day be shown tothem. It is safe to say 
that gentlemen who attended the places of 
amusement in the days when those coiffures 
were worn were scarcely more annoyed than 
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such are now, who, by the present cumulative 
fashion, are denied all privilege of vision if 
located in the rear of a modern head-dress. 
They have, however, a bewitching grace when 
tastefully arranged, and have besides a certain 
martial effect that secures respect to the wearer. 
Some overdo the thing, though, and by adopting 
a semi-brigand hat, with parti-colored lacings, 
surmounted by a mass of feathers more than 
enough for a brigadier general, the hat be- 
comes offensive to good taste. 

Changes in modes of wearing the hair have 
been rapid during a few years. The chignon 
was never more graceful than real, and had its 
day. This was a Japan invention, and reflect- 
ed credit on that ingenious people for its in- 
imitable hideousness, deemed by them, doubt- 
less, as excellent. The original of this fash- 
ion is illustrated by figures 1 and 2. It 
served to conceal the ravages of time, however, 
with those who were deficient in natural locks, 
but soon was superseded by the waterfall, that 
has undergone variations since, the ‘‘ switch ” 
at present giving it originality and grace. 
Perhaps some resemblance between this latter 
and some old custom may be found by com- 
parison with the plates. The chignon takes 
other form in figures 3 and 4. That of figure 
3 is certainly very becoming, and was patron- 


ized by ladies in the thirteenth century. The 
hair was combed up all around the head for 
six inches, in terraces, so to speak, and then 
covered by the neatest little turban hat, made 
of ermine or white fur, that sometimes had a 


velvet crown. It was ticd on by a band of 
white lace or linen under the chin, and some- 
times bore a veil behind. We should not 
accord much grace to No. 4. For a modest 
and very unpretending head-dress, that of No. 
5 commends itself, though we confess it gives 
the wearer a stiff and unpicturesque look. 
This was worn by ladies of the fourteenth 
century. Some simply divided the hair on 
the forehead, and allowed it to hang on either 
side in one scanty, and not very long, curl, 
representatives of which are seen in the engrav- 
ings of fashions of the fifteenth century. 
Women in all ages have been proud of the 
length of their hair, and have taken great pains 
inits arrangement. The Egyptian women were 
famed for this. They cropped the hair short 
across the forehead, but twisted the back into 
long plaits, that were allowed to hang loose. 
The only ornament was a metal band, chased 
or figured, with a lotus flower in the centre. 
The head-dress of an Egyptian princess was 
another affair; it was supposed to resemble 
a'peacock. A skull-cap covered with feathers 
surmounted the head and formed the body of 
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a bird, a small fan of feathers its tail, with a 
wing on each side, coming from the cap or 
body. A small neck and head, as much like a 
snake’s as a bird’s, with a graceful bend to it, 
projected from the forehead. This head-dress 
was made of gold or shining metal, embossed 
and chased to resemble feathers. 

The Assyrian women are exceedingly taste- 
ful in arranging their hair. It is generally 
allowed to grow short over the forehead, 
graduated in length on each side of the face. 
It is not long or thick. A crescent moon in 
metal-is the principal ornament which is worn 
on the top of the head, the horns upright, the 
hair falling in natural wavy curls about the 
throat. Some wear coronets of the tiara form 
round the head; some cut the hair short over 
the forehead, and wear it as a fringe, or frizzle 
it on the browin a mass of small curls, allow- 
ing the rest of the hair to fall in long ringlets. 

The ancient Greek ladies dressed their hair 
in infinite variety, and from them the Roman 
ladies borrowed the fashion, as our modistes 
borrow theirs from Paris. The earliest form. 
was simply drawing the hair together behind 
in a knot, encircled by a band of gold, com- 
monly ornamented with a grasshopper. The 
knot was afterwards altered to a bunch of 
ringlets. A Greek head-dress, illustrated in 
figure 6, is arranged with three tiny curls over 
the forehead. Another variety of this dress 
is seen in figure 7, which reminds us somewhat 
of the old-fashioned Goddess of Liberty borne 
upon the American cent. 

Greek and Roman ladies used false hair, 
hair dyes, and wigs; and to make their hair 
light, the latter resorted to many expedients, 
often greatly to the injury of the hair. Many 
entirely destroyed their hair by the use of 
@ poisonous soap; as many, we fear, are in 
danger of doing to-day by the use of hot pen- 
cils. The Welsh peasant women dress their hair 
to-day according to a primitive Greek fashion. 
It is without ornament, and is covered bya 
peculiar black straw bonnet, that shades the 
face and leaves the knot of hair displayed 
behind. On the crown of the bonnet is a pad, 
on which they carry water in pitchers from 
their wells (figure 8). These peasant women 
are quite different from the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, who wind their hair under broad, 
frilled, linen caps, over which a bright-colored 
cotton handkerchief is tied; and on the top 
of all the high beaver hat is worn, as seen in 
figure 9. This last seems to warrant any 
amusing or derisive ejaculations; and yet it 
is without doubt true, that to fit the wearer’s 
opinion, it would be pronounced the perfection 
of grace. 
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TATTLEWOOD GOSS. 
BY MRS. S. E. DAWES. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. Locke; Mrs. Locke; 
Sopuiz Locke; Mr. WoopMan; Mrs. 
WoopMAN; JANE WoopMAN; Mrs. MAKE- 
PEACE; Mrs. CarTER; Mrs. SMALLEY; 
Mrs. Fuint; Mrs. JAcKsSON; Mrs. PETERS; 
Miss Crusty; Mr. AsHLEY; Mrs. AsuH- 
LEY; SusAN COLBy. 


Scene I.—A parlor in Mrs. WoopMan’s 
House. Mrs. WoopMAN and JANE busily 
engaged in putting the room in order. 


Mrs. Woodman. Come, Jane, do fly round 
a little faster; here it is one o’clock, and the 
sewing circle meets here at half past two, and 
it don’t seem to me as though I was half 
ready for ’°em. Somehow, everything has 
gone wrong end foremost this forenoon. 

Fane W. There, don’t fret, mother; I shall 
soon have things in order. We shall be all 
prepared for the company, I have no doubt, 
by the time they begin to arrive. 

Mrs. W. I hope so, in all conscience. I 
wouldn’t have Betsey Locke get here before 
I'd got the house to rights, and myself slicked 
up, for any money. I wonder what she’ll 
say to these new hoss-hair cheers; I guess 
she’ll open her eyes some, for she felt mighty 
proud of them cane-seat cheers she had ‘last 
fall, and they ain’t any great shakes, neither. 


Enter Mr. WoopMan, from the hay-feld. 


Mr. W. What's that you say about the 
chairs, wife? I wonder if that’s the reason 
why I had to go without a new coat this sum- 
mer, so that, in getting these chairs, you 
might outdo Betsey Locke. This everlasting 
quarrel between you two women will make 
Locke and me as poor as church mice before 
long. I don’t see a mite of sense in it, and I 
should be glad to live to see the end of it. 

Fane W. Perhaps you will, father, 

Mr. W. UhopeI shall. Howsomever, this 
won’t do for me. I’ve a load of hay to get 
in this afternoon. [Zxct Mr. W. 





Mrs. W. There, Jane, I told you every- 
thing went wrong with me to-day. Who'd 
have thought your father would have hap- 
pened in just as I was speaking about them 
cheers? Now, I suppose I shall never hear 
the last of it. : 

Fane W. Well, mother, they say a bad be- 
ginning makes a good ending, and we'll con- 
sole ourselves with that. 

Mrs. W. I ain’t so easy about things as 
you are, and never was. Now, Jane, I hope 
you'll put the best foot forward this afternoon 
and evening. I hope I hain’t-sent you two 
quarters to Burville Seminary for nothin’. 
You know I paid two dollars more a quarter 
for you than Betsey Locke did for her Sophie 
at that hifalutin’ boarding-school, and I’m 
sure you ought to have a little more polish 
than she. 

Sane W. Say about four dollars’ worth, 
mother, : ; 

Mrs. W. There, Jane, you do have such a 
comical expression on once in a while, when, 
I’m talking, I don’t know whether you're 
making fun of me or not. But there’s one 
thing I want you to do, and that is, to treat 
Lawyer Pynchon a little more civilly than 
you have done. You know he’s been building 
that new house yonder, and it isn’t at all 
likely he’ll keep his cage long without a bird. 
to put init. I think he’s a notion after you. 
At any rate, if you set your cap right for him, 
there’s no knowing what might happen. 

Fane W. I'll try to treat him as politely 
this evening as you wish, mother. 

Mrs. W. Do; that’s a good girl. But, 
sakes alive, I don’t know but them custards 
are all burnt up. I must run and take them 
out, this minute. 

Sane W. AndI must go and dress. 

[Zxeunt Mrs. W. and JANE. 


Scene II.— The Parlor in order. Mrs. W. 
and JANE dressed for company. 


Mrs. W. There, Jane, I believe I’m ready; 
and I see you've got slicked up, too. I’m glad 
you’ve fixed your hair so nice. Sophie Locke 
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never begun to look as well. Now, do put 
yourself out to appear something extra to-day. 

Fane W.. I am glad you are suited with my 
looks and appearance so far, and I have not 
the slightest doubt but that I shall make as 
great a sensation among your company as 
you could wish. 

Mrs. W. There they come, three or four 
of them; and there’s Betsey Locke and So- 
phie, too. Run, Jane, and let them in; and 
be sure you take ’em into the spare chamber, 
to take their things off. I want Betsey Locke 
to see that new white quilt. 


Scene III. — The same. 


Enter Janz Woopman, with several ladies, 
* who shake hands withMrs. W. andiake seats. 


Mrs. Makepeace. As Mrs. Ashley will not 
be able to meet with us this afternoon, I sup- 
pose, as I hold the office of vice-president, I 
must take her place in distributing the work. 
If you will step up to this table, ladies, you 
can be furnished with such work as you pre- 
fer. There is considerable to be done before 
we can fill with clothing the box we are pre- 
paring for a missionary family out west, and 
it is hoped we shall accomplish very much 
towards it this afternoon. 

Mrs. Smalley. Yes, I-hope so, too. I 
think it would be a burning shame if the Bur- 
ville folks got their box ready before we do. 
I shouldn’t wonder if they did, though; for 
their minister’s wife takes right hold and 
helps, both in the circle and at home, too. 

Miss Crusty. There’s where they have the 
advantage of us. Their minister’s wife has 
got some energy, and can dosomething. She 
don’t sit down in the rocking-chair, and leave 
all her duties for others to perform. 

Mrs. Carter. I suppose, by that, you 
think our minister’s wife belongs to the lazy 
class; don’t you? 

Miss C. I did not say so. But it seems 
you think the garment fits her -pretty well, 
and so have put it on her. I think Mrs. Ash- 
ley might come to meeting oftener, and be at 
her post here in the sewing circle. What's 
the use of having her for president, if she’s 
never here? 

Mrs. M. I thought the ladies were all 
aware that Mrs. Ashley has a young babe, 
that requires all her time at present. 

Miss C. I don’t think that need to keep 
her at home all the time. There’s Parson 
Dexter's wife, she brought up ten children, 
and didn’t keep an Irish girl, either, and she 
found time to attend all the meetings, sewing 
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circles, and everything. But la, I s’pose 
when folks think another’s an angel, it’s no 
use saying a word ag’in ’em. 

Mrs. S. By the way, Mrs. Jackson, have 
you heard the news from the south village? 

Mrs. Fackson. No; do tellus. 

Mrs. S. Well, Mr. Newton has failed for 
ten thousand dollars. I guess that will take 
the airs out of Mrs. Newton some. They are 
the proudest set Ieverdid see. Why, I heard 
they used their silver forks every day, when 
there wasn’t any company there, and napkins, 
too. 

Mrs. C. You don’t say so, Mrs. Smalley, 
I wonder if they’ll move out of the house. 

Mrs. Flint. I should think they ought to. 
What business have they living in that grand 
house any longer, I should like to know? I 
wouldn’t miss seeing her come into the meet- 
ing-house next Sunday for nothin’. I wonder 
if she’ll hold up her head as high as ever. 

Fane Woodman. I always liked the family 
very much, and when I was in Burville Sem- 
inary, Mary Newton was my most intimate 
friend. I am really sorry if the report is true 
that her father has failed. 

Mrs. S. I hope you don’t question its 
truth, when Miss Goodwin told me that she 
heard her cousin say that John Chester’s wife 
told her he’d failed. 

Miss C. Of course it’s true. I knowed he'd 
fail before any one suspected such athing. I'll 
venture to say there can’t anything happen 
in Tattlewood without my knowing something 
about it. 

Fane W. (Aside.) We shall see. 

Mrs. F. Did you ever see how Mrs. Allen 
dresses nowadays? I should like to know 
where the money comes from. That bonnet 
she had on last Sunday didn’t cost less than 
seven dollars, and to my certain knowledge 
she’s had five new dresses since last winter. 
There, if you don’t call that extravagance, I 
don’t know what is. 

Miss C. I suppose her husband can afford 
it off the profits in his store. I shouldn't 
wonder if there was half a pound of sand in 
two pounds of sugar I got there the other day. 
I suppose you know sand weighs rather heavy. 

Mrs. C. I know one thing—he don’t al- 
ways give good weight. I sent Tom after half 
a pound of raisins, and I don’t believe he 
brought home more than quarter of a pound. 

Susan Colby. (Aside.) We all know what 
Tom Carter is. I suppose he ate the raisins 
himself. 

Miss C. I don’t tnict it looks well to see 
young gals whispering when older folks is 
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talking. Seems to me the rising generation 
hain’t got no manners. 

Mrs. Peters. It seems Lawyer Pynchon’s 
new house is done. : 

Mrs. W. Yes, and I think it’s the hand- 
somest house in Tattlewood. 

Mrs. S. It will do well enough, but I think 
there’s too much filigree about it altogether. 
Besides, what does Pynchon want of such a 
house as that, I shouid like to know, when 
he’s an old bachelor? 

Sophie Locke. Perhaps he means to select 
a wife soon to put in it. 

Miss C. Humph! I guess, if he does, he’ll 
go out of Tattlewood; for he can’t help seeing 
all the girls are crazy after him, and I never 
know’d a gal torun after a feller yet, but what 
he ran as far t’other way. 

Susan C. (Aside.) I guess that is the rea- 
son she never got married; she ran so hard 
for some beau in her youthful days, he took to 
his heels. 

Mrs. C. Id give a good deal if I could 
look in and see the house. They say it’s 
mightily fixed up inside with stucco work, 
and such like. 

Fane W. Perhaps you will have a chance 
to gratify your curiosity some time. Don’t 
you admire the color Mr. Pynchon has chosen 
for the outside? I think a neutral tint fora 
house much prettier than white. 

Miss C. A neuter tint! Why didn’t you 
say mud color, and done with it? This comes 
of gals nowadays getting so much book larn- 
ing, they can’t even tell the color of a house 
without bringing in some jaw-cracking word 
to tell how much they know. For my part, I 
think Squire Pynchon’s house the homeliest 
color I ever see in all my born days. 

Fane W. O, well, Miss Crusty, we all have 
a right to our own opinions, you know. 

[Zxct JANE and Mrs. W. 

Mrs. Locke. I wonder what has become of 
that girl that was stopping at the minister’s 
lately. I meant to have had my daughter 
Sophie get acquainted with her before she 
left town, for I liked her appearance very 
much. 

Miss C. I s’pose you know appearances 
are deceitful. I guess it’s just as well Sophie 
didn’t get acquainted with her. I don’t think 
myself she’s any better than she ought to be. 

Mrs. S. Why, how you talk, Miss Crusty! 
Do tell us— do you know anything about her? 

Miss C. I don’t always tell all I know. 

Mrs. C. There, Miss Crusty, you do know 
something, and I should think you might 
tell us. 





Miss C. Well, I promised not to tell; but 
I don’t know as it will be any harm if I do. 

Mrs. P. There, now, do tell, Miss Crusty; 
of course we won’t tell anybody. I never do. 
There’s Mrs. Manly, told me more than a 
month ago that her daughter Hannah was 
fixin’ to get married, and I never told anybody 
of it yet. 

Miss C. Well, there, now, that explains 
something I thought iooked rather mysterious 
at the Manlys’, the other day. I’m glad I’ve 
found out. But about that gal at the min- 
ister’s. I used to see her hanging round the 
minister, and being altogether too familiar 
with him; and one day Hepsy Lee was going 
by there, and she told me she see Mr. Ashley 
drive off with her, and leave his wife crying 
in the door. 

Mrs. S. Well, if I ever! If that ain’t 
scandalous, to hear of such carryings on in 
Tattlewood! 

Mrs. M. Why, Miss Crusty, I am surprised 
you should have formed such an opinion of 
Miss Evans. I don’t think the familiarity 
you spoke of is anything to Miss Evans’s dis- 
credit, seeing that Mr. Ashley is her brother. 

Miss C. Uer brother! I should like to 
know how you make that out, when his name 
is Ashley and her name is Evans. 

Mrs. M. Very easily. Mr. Ashley’s moth- 
er was left a widow when he was quite small, 
and she married Mr. Evans for her sec- 
ond husband; so that the young lady you 
spoke of is Mr. Ashley’s half sister. When 
you saw them driving away together, it was 
to see their mother, who, they heard, was 
dangerously ill. As she was greatly beloved 
by Mrs. Ashley, I think her tears on the oc- 
casion were quite natural. 


Enter Mrs. W. and JANE, carrying trays, 
with refreshments. 


Mrs. W. There, ladies; I don’t know as 
we’ve brought you anything you caneat. I 
didn’t have a bit good luck with them biscuit. 
I never do, somehow, when company is 
coming. 

Mrs. M. I am sure, Mrs. Woodman, your 
refreshments are very nice. 

Mrs. W. ‘Those preserves you must ex- 
cuse. I was most ashamed to pass them 


‘round, for they ain’t half as good as I have 


sometimes. 

Mrs. S. Why, how you talk, Mrs. Wood- 
man! They are really delicious. 

Mrs.W. Ym glad you think so. Miss 
Crusty, is. your tea out? 

Miss C. No, I thank you. But I should 
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like to have you fill it up with all tea. When 
I drink it at all, which I seldom do, I want 
some strength to it. 

Mrs. W. Ym sorry it didn’t suit you. 

Miss C. O, no matter. Of course, what 
suits me is of no consequence to nobody. 

[Zxct Mrs. W. and JANE with the trays. 

Mrs. S. I don’t wonder Mrs. Woodman 
made excuses about them preserves. I really 
believe what I eat of them is going to make 
me sick. 

Miss C. You should have let ’’em alone, as 
I did. The looks of ’em was enough for me. 
Such slops as she had for tea I never see in 
my life. 

Mrs. S. Why, Miss Crusty, I thought I 
saw you pass your cup to be filled ever so 
many times. . 

Miss C. Well, if folks would mind their 
own business, they wouldn’t know every swal- 
low their next neighbor took. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. ASHLEY, and several 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Ashley. Wadies and gentlemen, I have 
just. now united in the bonds of matrimony 
Mr. Arthur Locke and Miss Jane Woodman. 
They have authorized me to invite the entire 
company over to their new house, which has 
been building for them this summer under 
the superintendence of our friend, Mr. Pyn- 
chon. With such a large company, we can 
give the house a most excellent warming, and 
myself and wife will lead the way. 

[2xit Mr. and Mrs. ASHLEY, with others. 
Mrs. M. Well, I’m really glad. [2xé#. 
Mrs. P. Of all this world! [Exct. 
Mrs. C. Sakes alive! [2xtt. 
Mrs. F. Mercy on us, do hurry! [Z£xit. 
Mrs. Ff. Who ever saw the like? [Zxé#. 
Miss C. Till go over to the house, just to 

spite ’em; but I wouldn’t touch a mite of.their 

wedding-cake no more than if it was pizen. 

To think of a couple getting married in Tat- 

tlewood, right under my very nose, and I not 

find it out. It’s outrageous. [Bxzt. 
Curtain falls. 


—— THe Romans believed that when a 


building was about to fall down, all the mice |’ 


were sure to desert it beforehand, and that the 
spiders with their webs were the first to drop. 
Rats now take the place of mice in popular 
belief, and the expression ‘‘to rat” —com- 
mon in England—still means to desert a fall- 
ing cause. JS 
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JOHN HIS SLED. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


OW there’s the sled for a fellow! 
She’s long, and sharp, and heady, 
And has a stiff floor like a deck. 
The stripe on her gunwale is yellow, 
Her beak is a red one, and ready 
Is every green inch of her neck. 


What name does she go by? ‘ Licutninc!" 
For out of the drift she flashes, 
Just like a streak from the cloud. 
When you see the wink of her, whitening, 
Whatever she hits she smashes; 
She’s bound to beat the crowd! 


She goes on a white-ash runner, 
Well shod with a blue steel ribbon, 
And has a right ship-shape bend. 
I can carry two big girls on her, 
And then, if the hill is a giz one, 
You'll see us clean down to the end. 


She’s just one streak from the summit, 
To where she goes into the gully, 
She’s over the ground so quick. 
She’s chased by the tail of a comet, 
For the snow just tears up bully, 
As she drives through thin and thick. 


And when I go down “ belly-bumpus,” 
I shoot right under the horses 
Before they can trot up a hoof. 
*¢ Old Property ” kicked up a rumpus, 
When, driving with all of her forces, 
She plumped right over his roof. 


Ye see he had dug in the hillock, 
And built in a comical fashion, 
With eaves just reaching the ground. 
T was scooted aside by my #7/ luck, 
And ran with a terrible dash on, 
Clean over the ranche at a bound. 


What is it? You'll buy her? or hire? 
She’s a little too smart for yout money; 
To be sold she’s got to be whipped! 
Just show me the sled to go by her, 
And then you may talk, little sonny; 
But now she was never outstripped. 


Ay, that’s the sled for a coaster! 
She feels for a boy like another; 
She’s got the same grit, you know! 
I’m not a bit up as a boaster, 
But we are just sister and brother, 
And the mother we hug is the snow! 
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GOING OF ERRANDS. 
BY JENNIE JOY. 


Scene. — Boy walking slowly across the plat- 
form, with a package under one arm, a bas- 
ket on the other, and a bottle protruding 
from his pocket. 


OTHER has sent me to the village of 
errands. .She told me to be sure and not 
forget a ¢hing. I promised her I wouldn't. 
Now let me see. (S¢ogs.) Iam to go directly 
to Dr. Brown’s office, and ask him to drive 
immediately to uncle Samuel’s, ’cause the 
hired girl fell down stairs and fractured an 
arm. Then I’m to leave this parcel at Miss 
Harris’s, the dress-maker, with orders to have 
the underskirt trimmed with two bias flounces 
at the bottom — the polonaise made plain, with 
flat bows down the front, and fringe to match 
the color of dress, set on the edge of hem — 
hem to be just two inches wide on bottom of 
polonaise, and ove inchon the sleeves. That it 
must be all finished and completed by Saturday 
afternoon. Musttake this bottle (producing it) 
to the druggist, and get it filled with castor oil — 
stop! with washing fluid. Get ten ounces of 
cream of tartar, one half pound each of cloves, 
cinnamon, and allspice, just six nutmegs, one 
pound of starch, anda dozen stearine candles, 
at the same institution. Go to the post office, 
and see if Oliver Optic’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber has come, and get the Ledger. Step into 
the express office, and ask if there is a package 
there for father. (I know what is in it— 
Ella’s weddin’ fixin’s. Don’t you tell.) Then 
I may go to ‘Cheap John’s,” and buy me a 
ten-cent ball of kite twine. Cricky! Start 
directly home then, stopping at old Mrs. 
Jones, to ask for the loan of her flatirons, and 
if she would please send mother her receipt 
for making tomato catsup; and when I get to 
the pasture field, let down the bars, and drive 
home old Speck and Brindle. There, you 
see I have it all right in my head. Mother 
says, when she tells me a thing, it goes into 
one ear and right out of the other. I begin 
to think mother isn’t always right. Now, 
let’s see if I have forgotten. Take this par- 





cel to Dr. Brown, and ask him to have it — 
no; take it to the dressmaker’s, and request 
the loan of her flati—. Wrong again. Make 
her have it plain; dear me! no. (Afpfears to 
be thinking, with head down.) Now {have it. 
(Brightening up.) Tellher to trim the under- 
skirt with a two inch hem, set just above the 
fringe; the polonaise flounced with bias ruffles ; 
sleeves finished with bows down the front; 
all to be done in time for Sunday morning 
service. Get the kite string. Go to the drug- 
gist, and get his receipt for canning tomatoes. 
Bother! No; ask him to drive quick to uncle 
Sam’s. All wrong! Now I’ve gotit. Have 
this bottle filled with cream of tartar; get a 
pound each of washing fluid, nutmegs, and 
cinnamon; just six allspice, and ten pounds 
of starch, the same of candles. Call at Dr. 
Brown’s office, and tell him that Bettie, 
uncle Sam's hired girl, fell down cellar and 
cracked her leg, —I mean her arm, — and he 
must come right away and see it. And I 
musn’t forget to inquire at the express office 
for the Optic Magazine and the Ledger, and 
look for Ella’s clothes at the post office — drive 
home the cows — fetch the flatirons. 

O, dear! Why won’t mother do her own 
errands? I’m sure she might. But then, the 
kite-cord. O, ain’t it glorious! Won’t my 
new kite soar like a bird, though? Won’t Bill 
Smith and Ed Jones feel mean over their old, 
dirty string, full of knots and ends, when they 
see my clean, brand-new one, eh? I say, 
HurraAu for mother and the &rte, and for 
Bettie, too, who kindly broke her arm, so that 
mother would have to send me to the village. 
Hurraw! (Moves of.) I must be sure not 
to forget the &ite-twine. 


[Zxzt.] 


—— THE number of known ferns is about 
three thousand. We cannot guess how many 
are unknown. No living person ever pos- 
sessed even all the varieties of known ferns, 
nor is a complete collection desirable, unless 
for scientific purposes, and we doubt if a com- 
plete collection ever could be formed. 
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HE Prize Resus. We have before us 

about forty letters relating to The Hunter’s 
Camp, which we could not answer individually, 
as requested. We had not the time, in the first 
place, and it would not be fair to do so, in the 
second. Several ask what this thing in the 
corner, or that thing on one side, is; they 
can’t make it out. The editor don’t know 
what the answer is. The prize was offered 
for ‘‘ the first correct solution,” and the time 
given was not material in making a begin- 
ning. While some were asking these ques- 
tions, at least two hundred solutions were sent 
in; and we are receiving them now at the rate 
of about thirty a day. We answer here all 
the proper questions that have been, or are 
likely to be, asked, so that all shall have an 
equal chance. (1.) We shall publish the re- 
port of the committee, and award the prize in 
the July number; and in order to do this, we 
shall receive no solutions after May 1. (2.) 
The prize is a complete set of Oliver Optic’s 
books, sixty volumes, valued at $74.70. 
(3-) We date the solutions as they are re- 
ceived, but the committee will consider the 
date given by the author, and make allowance 
for distance. Additions made after sending 
the first solution must be dated at the time 
the former are received, or will not be con- 
sidered at all. Example: Josephus sends a 
solution, Jan. 5, and ten more birds, Jan. 20. 
If the first solution and the addition make the 
correct answer, the date of it will be Jan. 20. 
If the first solution is correct, without the 
addition, its date is Jan. 5. The earliest and 
most correct answer takes the prize. (4.) The 
names in the answer are the common names 
of the birds. Of course it is not possible for us 
now to consider the difference in local names. 
(5-) Subscribers and regular purchasers are 
entitled to compete for the prize. It is not 
honest for several to club their answers. 
(6.) The analysis of each word must be given 





in full, as the answers to rebuses are always 
given in this Magazine. 


SxeLeton Leaves. C. S. B.’s specimens 
are, as he admits, very poor; and we prefer 
to see better work before we publish his 
method. The receipt in the December num- 
ber gave beautiful .results, and we shal: con- 
tinue to recommend it until we see something 
equal to them produced by a simpler method. 


BARBER’s Potes. Our friend, A. Prince, 
of the house of Judah, explains the origin of 
this common emblem: — ; 

‘‘In England it was customary for barbers to 
perform some of the operations that are now 
done only by surgeons; one of which was the 
operation of bleeding. And to signify to the 
public that such was their business, they put 
out the sign of a bleeding arm, with a white 
band wound round it, which was afterwards 
changed to a mere pole, being a substitute more 
easily procured and cheaper; but always of 
the same color—red, with a white ribbon 
wound spirally around it. The society of 
Barber Surgeons still exists in England as one 
of the guilds.” 


An AutTHor. We have the following letter 
before us: ‘Ed. Oliver Optic’s Magazine; 
Dear Sir: I desire to be an author, what must 
I study to obtain my end; you say you have 
concented, to ‘‘ Uncle the crowd” so having 
an uncle in the profession I would turn to him 
first of corse” 

‘* Of corse,” when we are called upon to 
give advice to one of our numerous nephews 
in a matter so important, we desire to know 
something of the aspirant’s present attainments 
before we prescribe for their increase. Fortu- 
nately our embryo author sends us a hidden 
sentence, which is evidently original, and we 
insert it here: ‘* How graée their love for their 
Mothers are, no one — (A)ey, even they them 
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selves know not how grate there Jove #s ! Take 
the words which has the line drawn beneath 
them, and you will have the following: “A 
Mother’s love is grate! Which is the correct 
answer.” We are pleased to know that this is 
the correct answer; and we conclude that “a 
mother’s love is grate,” because it enables her to 
keep the baby warm. We prescribe thespelling- 
ing-book and grammar for our friend to study. 


AMBITION. Querist says, that ‘‘in the class 
of books put into the hands of the young and 
inexperienced, the spirit of ambition is almost 
universally regarded asa sin.” If it were so, 
it were certainly ‘‘ radically incorrect; ” but we 
doubt the fact. We do not think that ambition 
is generally condemned, and we should like 
to have him adduce the evidence. We agree 
with him in his view, and think that every 
body else will. A person may have an honest 
and noble ambition, which is commendable, or 
a criminal ambition, which is sinful. 


AMATEUR PapErRs. We have a big pile of 
them before us, and on the top lies Our Ameri- 
can Youth, Ed. F. Madden and Jno. A. Halde- 
man, Editors and Proprietors, Louisville, Ky. 
It is very ably edited; has eight large pages, 
and is quite as neat as anything we have seen 
in the amateur line: It is dog cheap at fifty 
cents a year. The Charter Oak Press, Box 623, 
Hartford, Conn., is one of the largest papers, 
at sixty cents a year. Our Boys, Chicago, 
with sixteen large pages, at one dollar a year, 
has been called ‘‘the king bee” of the ama- 
teurs; Charles S. Diehl, Editor. The Ama- 
teur World, Frank Cropper, Louisville, Ky., 
at fifty cents a year, is smart and spicy. The 
Boys’ Herald, English & Hall, Box 1515, New 
Haven, Conn., medium size, at twenty-five 
cents a year. The Packet, Box 14, New- 
burg, N. Y., T. McAlles and J. J. Brown, 
twenty-five cents for six months. The Balti- 
more Amateur, Canby & Bosly, 89 McCullough 
St., Baltimore; medium, at fifty cents a year. 
The Schoolmate, Charles McColm Editor, 
eight pages, medium, fifty centsa year; a very 
respectable paper. The Advance, small, George 
B. Cook, Salmon Falls, N. H.; twenty cents 
a year. The Yankee Boy, small, but pretty 
and able; G. E. Tewksbury, Manchester, N. 
H., twenty-five cents ‘a year. Corn City 
Compliments, Smith & Dyer, small, but 
neat; Toledo, O., twenty cents a year. The 
Home Journal, Louisville, Ky., Tom H. 
Stark: medium, at fifty cents a year. The 
Pacific World, Henry E. Dore, 512 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; medium, at fifty 
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cents a year. The Acorn, John C. Dana, 
small; Woodstock, Vt., at twenty-five cents a 
year. The Cub contains the valedictory of 
Harold Wheeler, the editor, who is going to 
Harvard College in June. We havementioned 
every amateur which hascometous. ‘‘ Thomas 
Hartley, or Rich in one Night,” is a book by 
Jack C. Guibert, neatly printed. 

The Eastern Amateur Press Association meet 
at the St. James Hotel, Boston, on Saturday, 
January 25. We have received a beautifully 
engraved card of invitation, and an elegant 
‘*complimentary ” to the ‘‘ Amateur Dramat- 
ics,” printed in colors, and a programme of the 
performance, which includes Mr. George M. 
Baker’s farce, ‘‘ Freedom of the Press.” We 


intend to be present at the Great Convention, 
to which we have been so kindly invited, as a 
humble observer of the proceedings, for we 
are rather appalled at the magnificent scale 
on which the affair is conducted. 


LettTers. One of our correspondents com- 
plains that he has been trying for a month to 
obtain some back number for which he wrote 
tous. ‘* We rise to explain,” that he ought 
to have directed his letter to the publisher, 
and not to the editor, who has nothing to do 
with anything but the literary department. 
The letter was sent to us in Chicago; we 
brought it home, and handed it to the publish- 
ers. Again, we have puzzles andother matters 
which the senders wish inserted or noticed in 
the February number, but we get them after 
the number in question is published. To-day, 
the 20th of January, we have finished the 
Letter Bag for March. This is the rule through 
the year. We had five batches of puzzles 
from the same ambitious head-worker this 
month. We cannot notice them all; and 
generally those who invent so many puzzles 
send those which are not worth noticing. 


Tue Five-DoLLaR Prize for ‘‘the most 
correct and complete list of answers to all the 
puzzles in the Head Work” of the January 
number is awarded to Harry C. Pierce, of 
Millbury, Mass. Edwin Jackson, alias “ Hed- 
wig,” of Wilmington, Del., is the next best. 
College’s long rebus seems to have * bursted” 
the thinking caps of the contestants, but the 
winner of the prize had it all right but one 
word, though the cat must have been ‘in the 
meal,” for he failed to see her back. ‘“*A” 
city in Turkey appears to have been a myth to 
some. Not so many answers were sent in as 
we expected; but we suppose the head-work- 
ers were all busy on ‘“‘ The Hunter’s Camp.” 
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ANSWERS FOR JANUARY. 

1. Codicil.. 2. No news is good news. 3. 
(W) (ass) (H in G) (T oneye) (RV inG) (T) 
(hat) (W rye) (TER) (sow) (on DER FUL) 
(lip) (80 = at) (he) (tea) (I) (can) (DS) (wee 
tT in HIS) (ell) (ANGU) (age) (so’s) (T) 
(range) (L) (eye) (gift) (ED) (withe) (T he) 
(P) (hour) (OF in T) (ER) (rest in G) (HIS) 
(readers) (seams) (two) (HAVE GA) (Iin D) 
(THE) (ZENIT) (hoe) (F HIS) (GEN) (eye) 
(US in THE) (sketch) (book) — Washington 
Irving, that writer so wonderfully pathetic 
and sweet in his language, so strangely gifted 
with the power of interesting his readers, 
seems to have gained the zenith of his genius 
in the Sketch Book. 4. Poverty is no disgrace. 
5. Sea of Azov. 6. 1. Grant. 2. Sherman. 
3. Sheridan. 4. Logan. 5. Butler. 7. (THE) 
(break in G) (waves) (D) (ashed) (HI ona 
stern) (and rock bound) (Co’s T) — The 
breaking waves dashed high on a stern and 
rock bound coast. 8. Yacht. 9. (Man) 
(WANTS) (butt) (little h) (ear below N) 
(oar) (W ants) (T hat) (little 1on G) — Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that lit- 
tle long. 10. Great talkers are little doers. 
11. 1. Newburyport. 2. Elmira. 3. Waltham. 
4. Yethholm. 5. Onondaga. 6. Rapidan. 7. 
Kentucky —NEw York, TAMMANY. 12. I. 
Cat’s back —Katzbach. 2. St. V in cent— 
St. Vincent. 

13- 


O 


14. Love me little, love me long. 
sheep, five cows, and ninety-four hogs. 16. 


15. One 


Ease before elegance. 17. Muleteer. 





HippEN Square oF Four Worps. 
37- Abe, stop Eve running in the woods,’ 
or, in that semi cave, she might trip up. 
L. CLaupE WuirTon. 





PROVERB PuZZLeE. 


Take a word from each sentence and find a 
proverb. 

38. Kittie wrote a long letter to her friend. 
Emma was a very bad girl this morning. The 
workman spent his wages for strong drink. 
Grace continually quarrels with her brothers. 
May went on the common with her balloon. 
Frank is a sweet singer, his voice being melo- 
dious. Parry had a Christmas present of a 
box of tools. THe AMATEUR CLUB. 


REBUS. 


40. My first is in L, but not in I. 
My second is in I, buf not in XL. 
My third is in X, but not in L. 
My whole is of myself a part. 
10 O’CLockK. 


CoNncEALED HEAD WorKERS. 


41. .. That’s an Arctic utensil. 2. John’s 
kin knew him. 3. Do you find external sores? 
4- How we grasp ecstatic joy! 5. Does the 
tonic keep disease away? 6. To prevent rust 
I cushioned the seat. 7. The president pro 
tem. pestered the committee. 8. The one with 
the black cap I talked with. 9. He stamped the 
tobacco “L. Legend.” 10. What a pretty 
poem, TyYPo. 





» he. 2. we Oe ee, ood 


HEAD 
ENIGMA. 


42. I am composed of nine letters. 

My 9, 6, 2, 1 youcertainly must be, else how 
could you guess this enigma for me? 

My 7, 6, 2, 4 belongs to the human race; 
within the bounds of Denmark he always finds 
his place. 

My 3, 6, 2, 1 is used to assist the lame; and 
many a saucy school-boy has suffered from the 
same. : 

My 7, 8, 1, 5 is a combat, fought by two; 
sometimes by editors who've nothing else to do. 

My whole is the name of a satellite of Saturn. 

GerrTIE KING. 


Diapond Puzziz. _ 
44- 1. A consonant. 2. A period of time. 3. 


destroyed. 4. A celebrated Frenchman. 5.A 
cost. 6.An insect. 7. A vowel. 


TECUMSEH. 


LETTER REBus. 
LIE 


S 


CHARADE. 
47- My first is a name given by my second, 
while my second is so called by my first. My 
whole is an artificer. Bos. O. Linx. 


DAsuH. 
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Hippen OPERAs. 


48. 1. The London car lost all her passen- 
gers. 2. Good music always affords great 
pleasure. 3. Say, Will, I am telling you a 
story. 4. The city of Austin is the capital of 
Texas. 5. Are the people on or about the 
platform? 6. Henri, go let Tom in at the 
door. S. H. P. 


DovusBLe Acrostic. 


A novel, by an English writer famed, 

Is by the primals and the finals named. 

50. 1. A shrub. 2. A place of restraint. 3. 
The French for water. 4. An animal. 5.A 
toy. SPHINX. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


51. My first is in cat, but not in dog. 

My second is in rail, but not in log. 

My third is in table, but not in chair. 

My fourth is in beard, but not in hair. 

My fifth is in tiger, but not in bear. 

My sixth is in rat, but not in mouse. 

My seventh is in duck, but not in grouse. 
Witp Horse Jorg. 





REBus. 


Cus hA 


LETTER PuZZLE. 


53- Two I’s, two O's, and three T’s, 

One S, two R’s, and a V, 

One H, one G, and one D. 

One is left, and that is an E. 

Now put these together right, 

And a good motto will come to sight. 
PHILO. 
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‘TE write the Letter Bag this month in our 
sanctum, at Harrison Square. We like 
it better than a room in a hotel, for we feel 
more at home; and the walls of a room covered 
with books are encouraging, if not inspiring. 
Our pile of letters is unusually thick this 
month, but at least one half of them are 
inquiries about the Hunter’s Camp, which we 
dispose of in another place. 

Ratan sends a very good cross-word, and 
we give it a chance for an insertion. — W. 
G. H., Esq., is very complimentary, and 
is unqualified in his indorsement of the Maga- 
zine. We write this portion of the Letter Bag 
in Bellevue, Ohio. — W. Hopper should not 
send the same puzzle twice, unless he fails to 
get an answer in the Bag inthree months. It 
came all right before. —S. G. L. renews his 
subscription, proving that he means it when 
he says, ‘‘ Some of the most happy and pleas- 
ant hours I enjoyed during the year 1872 were 
when your Magazine was in my hands. 

We are obliged to confess that we don’t see 
the poiut of the duck puzzle, which comes from 
the Lick House, San Frisco, Cal., but we are 
willing to be licked into it.—Hopeful’s Cork will 
not float, — half musical, — and sinks into the 
box stove, Room B., Exchange Hotel, Bellevue, 
Ohio. -So much was left over from last month. 

Sphinx is a Boston Boy, not an Egyptian, 
and we take her double acrostic; but what does 
*‘ limbo” mean?— We must cry, ‘‘ Murther!” 
to Frank A.’s rebus — “‘ ape-ear-answers ;” ap- 
pearances are deceitful, but we will not make 
them any more so. — Beginner is right about 
his puzzles; they won’t do. — Corréois Spanish 
for post office; some of our stamp-dealers can 
tell what K. G. L. and F. R. M. on a stamp, 
with a crown and two swords crossed at the 
handle under it, mean. — Rusticus’s elaborate 
rebus contains many ingenious points, but 
some parts are too “ far-fetched,” as ‘* negro- 
house,” for dark house, and the make-up of 
“creep.” We must ask him to revise it. 





— Active invites us to visit Santa Cruz, Cal., 
and will soon publish the Wide West. We have 
been west as far as we shall go at present. 
— Wild Horse Joe breaks loose in a cross-word 
enigma, which the printer may use if he has 
space. 

W, S. L., down in North Carolina, wants 
to know whether The Yacht Club is true or 
not. True as any story. Back numbers for 
six years can behad of the publishers. — Little 
Barefoot sends a cross-word ‘“ for next num- 
ber.” We don’t see it, for the poetry don’t 
rhyme, as cross-words should.—Samuel F. 
Wilson sends $2.50, and says it is his ‘share 
of the $50.000.” Others have done likewise. — 
Tecumseh is very complimentary, and we take 
his diamond. — Mr. Card Pack must be sick, or 
the Dew Drop would be sent. —L. Claude 
Whiton’s hidden square-word shall have a 
place in the Head Work. — College sends one 
of his elaborate and beautiful rebuses, which 
shall go to Miss Humphrey, though the poem 
is too familiar; for after the first line is found, 
most of the puzzlers know the rest of it. — 10 
O'clock’s I. X. L. is saved. — F. B. S. has done 
very well, but his ‘‘ third” is too blind. — We 
preserve Dasher’s first geographical, as a 
letter rebus, for the man ought to do some- 
thing better than “lie,” or be cast out of the 
puzzle. — No answer to R. H.’s enigma: take 
it, Hannah. 

S. H. P. sends two subscribers, and six hid- 
den operas, all of which we take with thanks. 
— Family Peace,,in two acts, cannot be acted 
on our stage. — Probably Bob O. Link did not 
twitter the name of the state, but we will 
keep his charade. — Arrowhead’s rebuses don’t 
“ break joints,” and we are compelled to give 
them to Hannah. — Gil Blas don’t quite meet 
our views in his puzzles. — Pedler’s first rebus 
shall win the heart of *‘ our special,” if it can. 
— Enrique —habla V. Espagnol ? — does splen- 
didly, and we send two of them to our artist. — 
Charles Perry thinks the inventor of The Hunt- 
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er’s Camp madea slight mistake in the name: 
‘* Western boys would call it an aviary, and a 
hunter’s camp is supposed to be of animals.” 
Our camp is not necessarily in the west, and 
birds are animals. —F. A. M.’s “‘ feller” read- 
ing a handbill on the wall does sof express 
the name of the cityin Penn. F. A. M. re- 
ceived a copy spoiled in binding; we exchange 
such, and have sent him another. The New 
York post office is at fault. The rebus will 
hardly pass. — Mariner is a fresh water sailor, 
and we rejoice that his uncle got back in safety. 
— As Gerty King’s enigma is of a new kind, we 
waive the rule in its favor. — Gil Blas writes 
plainly enough for ordinary purposes, but not 
for a cryptograph; and the enigma is not 
within our rule. 

Hector’s rebus is very well drawn, and is 
otherwise satisfactory. We place itin anen- 
velope directed to our special artist. — Johnny 
Bull’s little enigma shall find favor with the 
printer if it can.— A. P. will find the answer 
to the problem in another place; but why 
‘* suppose five cows?” — Little Jerry sends a 
cross-word, in which he rhymes the antithetic 
words when convenient, but not the last words 
in the line. It should be uniformly one 
thing or another; and so Hannah will pay her 
respects to the document; and as she ‘is in 
city,” she will be “‘ alsoin pity.” — Miss Hum- 
phrey may take one of Cutter’s rebuses. — We 
will insert J. E. B.’s address, but we don’t 
understand the second one, where he goes to 
school. We spare his cross-word. — Mara will 
always find us in “taking humor” when he 
sends a rebus as good as the one before us, 
for he already rivals the celebrities whom he 
mentions. —Johnny Bull’s French rebus is easy 
to guess, and when guessed, amounts to noth- 
ing: We have done all we can for J. B. this 
time. 

The trio of young ladies at the ‘‘ Common- 
wealth ” will find their joint production in the 
proper place. —Jack H.’s definitions are faulty ; 
and “T. hew A.” is bad grammar. — Fortu- 
nately, A. E. does not ‘‘expect to obtain 
success at first;” and he does not. — E.G. Y. 
would like to ‘‘attribute” something to the 
Magazineeverymonth. We don’t object; but 
the rebus will not do. — ‘The Young Mechan- 
ic,” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will 
probably suit A. L. Ton. —G. W. P.’s cross- 
word does not rhyme. — Philo wants to edit a 
puzzle department, Box 136, Camden, New 
Jersey. We keep the letter puzzle. — ‘Only 
Girls ” was finished in the December number. 
— Geo. Logist bought the first copy of this 
Magazine ever sold inhis town; his rebus is 
very good, and we commend it to our artist. 
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-- We save D. E. Roberts’s pictorial riddle. — 
We know of no such books as O. Furioso men- 
tions. — We give Typo’s concealed head-work- 
ers a chance to appear. — The “ straight of” in 
Logo’s rebus is brought from afar; but we 
keep his charade. — We don’t see much point 
in Horatio’s phrases. — General Grant says 
“reel,” as A. L. Bany does in his rebus, for 
“real;” so itis the President’s English, and 
we send itto Miss Humphrey.— W. Hopper 
writes a very pleasant letter, but he gives an 
odd name to the baby in his hidden poets, 
and is rather shaky elsewhere, as ‘the cot 
that Zowered on the cliff.” — We hope Clarence 
Campbell has his December number. — Pros- 
pero’s cross-word shall go to the printer, and 
his conclusions are perfectly correct. — Jack- 
daw’s puzzle is rather absurd. — Jarvis S. C. is 
entitled to compete for the prize; we bear our 
testimony to this fact. 


Wish CorRRESPONDENTS. —C. Kendall, 38 
Dwight Street, Boston (specimen amateurs 
and stamp circulars). — Willie D. Baker, Box 
362, Madison, Wis. (stamps). — Pickwick, 
Nora, Pa. (telegraphy and minerals). — Red 
Cloud, 350 N. Mulberry Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. (specimen amateurs). — John A. Holden, 


627 Ninth Avenue, New York (amateur papers 
and authors).— W. N. Buffum, 8 Bowdoin 
Street, Boston (base ball). — Charles Ely, 
Paris, Ill. — Samuel F. Wilson, Athens,Tenn. 
(amateur specimens).— Harry A. Whipple, 
East Saginaw, Mich. (fun). — B. L. Hannah, 
Paris, Ill. (fossils, curiosities, and amateur 
specimens: will take two or three). — Henry 
H. Schroeder, care Clarke & Co., Transfer 
Station, Pittsburg, Pa. — J. Van ‘Hoeven- 
berg, Kingston, Ulster Co., N. Y. (steam en- 
gine for sale, $20). — Smith & Blanchard, Box 
750, Winona, Minn. (stamps).— W. V. S., 
1329 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. (wants a 
second-hand printing press). — Gil Blas, 
Westfield, N. J. (boys, west and south, tool 
chest). — Geo. W. Jones, care Clarke & Co., 
Transfer Station, Pittsburg, Pa. (amateur 
specimens). — C. Dunlap, Lock Box 46, Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y. (fun). — Charles W. 
Paradice, Jacksonville, Ill. (stamps andcoins). 
—H. A. Gleason, Box 1235, Oswego, N. Y. 
(stamps). — A. Emerson, Pittsfield, Mass. — 
Harry A. Homeyer, Box 245, Upper Alton, 
Ill. — Horace L. Traubel, ‘* Logo,” Box 29, 
Camden, N. J. (history).— Frank Fisbeck, 
Box 934, Terre Haute, Ind. (foreign coins). — 
Charles Parson, 829 N. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (temperance). — Geo. W. Biehm, 
Box 224, Ripley, Brown Co., Ohio (editors 
and authors). 
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EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


E wrote our last editorial in Chicago, 

in which we informed our readers where 
we had been up to that time. We do not 
know that they are much interested in the 
matter, though, judging from the letters we 
receive, they desire to know about the move- 
ments of the ‘‘venerable gentleman” who 
presides over the Magazine. From Chicago 
we went to 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. ; 
In all our wanderings we had never been in 
this state before, and we studied the country 
from the car windows with more than usual 
interest; but on the Michigan Lake Shore, it 
is still in primitive condition. We were sur- 
prised to find that Grand Rapids was next to 
Detroit in population, and to see what an en- 
terprising place it was. We are greatly in- 


debted to Mr. James Gallup for his courtesy 


and kindness. We rode with him ‘through 
some of the principal streets. The rural por- 
tions of the city are on high ground, com- 
manding a magnificent view, and filled with 
elegant residences. We thank the Eagle and 
Times for their friendly words. We should 
like to go to Grand Rapids in the summer. 
On Wednesday we journeyed as far as Michi- 
gan City, where we spent the night.. Thurs- 
day was the meanest day we ever spent on a 
railroad — the Chicago, Peru, and Indianap- 
olis. The car was bad, the road rough, and 
no dinner, or even a lunch, was to be obtained. 
We intended to spend the night in the capital 
of Indiana, but a snow storm had set in, we 
were afraid the train would be obstructed, and 
we continued the journey that night, after an 
excellent supper in the well-kept restaurant 
of the Union depot. At midnight we ar- 
rived at 


Louisville, Kentucky. 

The snow had turned to rain, freezing as it 
fell, and the streets were as slippery as glass. 
We toppled down to the frozen river the next 
day, and stood on the levee, where we had 
stood half the night, twenty-four years before, 
waiting for a steamer to get through the ca- 
nal. Weisiger Hall was not crowded in the 
evening, and we did not wonder, considering 





the condition of the streets. After the per- 
formance was over, we were very much grati- 
fied to receive a visit, on the stage, from Ed. 
F. Madden and John B. Lillard, of the Amer- 
ican Youth, and Frank Cropper, of the Ama- 
teur World. They are all splendid fellows, 
and we enjoyed them very much. They es- 
corted us to’the hotel, where we were obliged 
to part with them, though we shall retain the 
agreeable.impression they left upon our mind. 
We are grateful to the press of Louisville, 
professional and amateur, for many kind 
words; but we beg to say that we are only 
venerable, and not ‘‘ Reverend.” On Satur- 
day we went to 

Cincinnati, 

and spent the afternoon there in wandering 
about the streets in a snow storm, with the 
thermometer below zero; which was not a 
cheerful occupation; but we desired to see 
something of the city, which we had not visit- 
ed for nearly a quarter of acentury. In the 
vicinity of the Sixth Street Market we fancied 
we were in a German city again, for every- 
body seemed to ‘‘ sprechen Deutsch.” In the 
evening we started for 


Toledo, Ohio, 


where we arrived six hours late the next day, 
the glass standing at twenty-one below, zero 
early that morning. This city contains one 
of the finest hotels in the country in the Boody 
House, where, however, we were not permit- 
ted to remain, for our friend, the Rev. Petro- 
leum V. Nasby, captured us, conveying our 
editorial body to his own pleasant residence, 
where we were hospitably entertained till our 
departure. We went over the Toledo Blade 
establishment, which rivals the large printing 
houses of New York. On Monday forenoon 
we proceeded to 


Bellevue, 


which is an enterprising and beautiful place, 
where we found some: very pleasant people. 
We visited the editor of the Bellevue Gazette, 
in his office, and we gratefully acknowledge 
both his personal kindness and the flattering 
notice in his paper. The next evening we 
were in 





EDITORIAL 
Elyria, 


one of the pleasantest towns we have ever vis- 
ited. We were very kindly treated by the Rev. 
B. T. Noakes, rectorof St. Andrews, whose par- 
ish has just completed one of the prettiest lit- 
tle stone churches we everentered. We re- 
gretted at first that we could ‘not accept the 
hospitalities of the accomplished lady who 
tendered them, and we regretted it ten times 
more when we met her at the hall, and re- 
alized what a pleasure we had lost. The 
trains were all behind time, and after the lec- 
ture we took one which was two hours late, 
and reached Buffalo on Christmas morning. 
By the Erie Railroad we continued our jour- 
ney to 

Warsaw, N. Y., 

a wide-awake and beautiful town, located in a 
valley far below the railroad. We were soon 
called upon by Mr. William H. Merrill, the 
editor of the Western New Yorker. In our 
estimation he is the Napoleon of lecture- 
course managers, for, in a town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, he disposes of a thou- 
sand course tickets, which makes every lec- 
ture a success. Our time was Christmas 


evening, snowing, and very cold; but in spite 
of these unfavorable conditions, the large hall 
was packed full, the aisles being filled with 


extra seats. The audience was made up of 
very intelligent and refined people, and the 
occasion was a great surprise tous. Dayton 
and Warsaw are the green spots in our west- 
ern trip. We have not seen a copy of the 
Rural New Yorker since our visit, but we ten- 
der our thanks to its editor for his kindness, 
and also our admiration of his Napoleonic 
ability in the lecture business. This was our 
last engagement; and sighing for 


Home, Sweet Home, 

we took the train that night for Binghamton, 
where we arrived the next morning, too late 
for the train to Albany. In the afternoon we 
went through, however, but were tardy again, 
and lost the night train to Boston. This was 
the day of the great snow storm, which blocked 
up all the roads, and it made no difference. 
We were better off at the Delevan House than 
in the snow banks of the Green Mountains. 
The mention of this house reminds us that we 
have a word to say about 


Hotel Swindles ; : 

for as such we must regard the practices which 
are sanctioned by the “‘ rules” of some of the 
larger hotels. We arrived at the Delevan at 
a little before eleven at night. In our room 
we saw, by the printed card, that supper was 
served till midnight, and that guests arriving 
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before half past ten would be charged for sup- 
per. We breakfasted in the morning, and 
called for the bill. It was three dollars and 
twenty-five cents. We paid, but asked for 
the items. The guest was charged for supper, 
but if he objected, it was thrown off; and the 
gentlemanly clerk returned the price of the 
supper, when we objected. At the Astor 
we were charged three dollars for nothing, 
though we were at the hotel during the dinner 
hour only. At the Fifth Avenue we were 
mulcted in three dollars and fifty cents for 
lodging and breakfast; which, by the arithme- 
tic of the hotel, seems to be one half of five 
dollars, the price per day. The guest ought 
to be charged from the item with which he 
actually begins to that with which he actually 
ends. Of course, at a hotel kept on the Amer- 
ican plan a guest ought to pay for every meal 
served during his real, but not his construc- 
tive, stay. The ‘“‘rules” are made to cover 
these petty swindles. Breakfastis served from 
six toeleven inthe forenoon. A traveller hav- 
ing breakfasted at a Christian hour forty miles 
from the city, arrives at half past nine. When 
he leaves after breakfast the next day, inno- 
cently believing that he has enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the establishment for only one day, 
he finds he is overcharged from a dollar and a 
quarter toa dollarand a half. He will find that 
one fourth of four dollars is one dollar and a 
quarter; or that one fourth of five dollars is 
one dollar and a half; not for a single meal, 
but for the one over a day, or any number of 
days. We go to the Westminster Hotel now, 
where such swindles are not possible un- 
der the European plan, as we did on the last 
day of the year, when we visited 


Jersey City, 

where the lecture business is managed ex- 
ceedingly well by Mr. J. B. Pendleton, 
who has the charge of two courses. The pro- 
gramme of the Novelty course is a very elabo- 
rate affair, containing the portraits of the sev- 
eral lecturers, ‘‘ singists,” and others who fur- 
nish the entertainments, with advertisements, 
and some light reading for those who have to 
wait. We spent our New Year’s day on the 
train, and the next day went to 


Ooncord, N. H., 

where we were the happy guest of E. C. East- 
man, Esq., bookseller, and the publisher of 
the White Mountain Guide, and the Eastern 
Coast Guide, both of which we have found, 
from actual experience, to be very. useful 
works. A very large and intelligent audience 
made our heart glad; and Concord is another 
green spot in our memory. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE SKATERS. 


Vivace. 

A - way! a-way! our fires stream bright,A-long the fro-zen lake, And their 

A - way! a-way! o’er sheet-ed ice, A-way! a- way we go; On our 
oth - ers chose more gen-tlesports Be-side the so-cial hearth, Or with 


L 
2. 
3. Let 


for - est 


ks brilliant _ light, = 
move as fleet, deer o’erLap- land 
Seok for theirshare of 


flash - ing 
steel-bound feet 
rout or i bril - liant hall, 


A - way! a-way,forthe stars shine out; And on _ the snow of the Ina 
‘What thy the bitter cold winds are out, We skat- ers heed them not, Butwith 
But as forme, I will hie a-way WhereI can happi - er be, Where the 
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- dy trance the a dance, And our com - rades, 4 we ! ! 
ing on shout, and joy - ous rout, win - ter for - got, hurrah! 
wind blows, and smooth ice glows, For it is the soe for me, hurrah! 


% Use the first and second verses for the C. 
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